


















\ors of the Day. 


MINISTER AND BOY. 
was engaged in breaking up a piece 
1 a team of unruly oxen. Junior 
exed at the ill usage he was receiv- 
handle, set up such a vociferation 
isas astonished the Rev. ——, who 
volt launch poor Snibs into eternity. 
y to chastise uncalled-for wicked- 
«. and lectured the infuriated youth 
arning him of the punishment that 
sphemy. 
bet my head that such cattle—such 
make a minister swear.” 
ny young friend,” said he; “I ama 
would not make me swear.” 
y dinner on it,” was the sanguine 
* and take the bet if you dare, sir.” 
bet would be equally wrong, but Vu 
’ prove to you that your swearing is 





cuted, at the same time applying his 
2oon the oxen, while turning them 
The parson took a firm hold of the 
tarted the team. Rip—tear—slap— 
plow, giving him an occasional rap in 
shins. The oxen feeling the smart 
mn, were all but abidable—* we back 
« Buck and Bright,” exclaimed the 
ing excited. ‘The like of this I 
e Buck haw Bright g’lang.” Slap 
il against his side, knocking him 
The boy stopped the team. The 
‘and, saying, “ I never saw the like; 
‘; it beats all,” etc., etc. Thus he 
‘is bout was accomplished, when he 
i to the lad, “there, I’ve gone a 
aring.”” 
the boy, * but you have told a great 


i mean tw say I have lied?” 

use a great many have seen this 

me worse.”’ 

t never tell any one they tell lies— 
le—remember that.” 
‘ying the youth soundly on swearing, 
mise to be at church the next Sab- 

is to preach. 

came, the boy agreeable to promise, 

front seat in the gallery. During 
‘ivine observed that “ of all the bird 
of the goose was the most severe.” 
vas given by the boy. The divine’s 
wn to the gallery, where he saw his 
gain he repeated the same sentence, 
, gave a shrill whistle, which echoed 
church. As soon as the services 
ter attacked him for improper con- 


‘ll me to whistle whenever I heard 

”” replied the boy. 

’ lie to-day ?”’ 

: said a goose bite was the most se- 
feathered tribe.’’ 

e then?” 


the gander can bite just as severe as 


't for dinner. 

‘OSING THE COTTON, 

bel, @ Memphian and a widow, who 
ame of Mrs, © , Was recently go- 
on one of the Cairo packets, when 

scited discussion with Colonel S———, 
the war. It took place in the ladies’ 
vrought around them a crowd of ea- 
she poured whole broadsides of sar- 
olonel, who received them with his 
od humor. The closing scene of the 
n by my informant as follows: 

errun the whole South,” said Mrs. 
may burn our towns, lay waste our 
m or kill the last man, but then, sir, 

it boys with squirrel-rifles and shot- 
me behind every stump in the land. 

lo then?” 

the colonel, ‘‘in that case we will be 

‘lout and arm enough of your niggers 
he stumps.”” 

ou have accomplished all that, we, 
he South, will bare our breasts to the 
ge 

it do that, madam.”’ 


pe 








iple reason, madam, it is unlawful. 
te Congress has made it criminal for 
ur cotton to the Yankee forces.” 

ired suddenly, while the listeners 
ously. 
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difference between a@ man and a 
-Why, the one eats fish, and the 


nost sentimental river? Ans.—Ohio 


e sea be compared to a laundress 
r trowsers ata tub? Ans.—When it 
whes over a vessel, 

ses sweetest? Ans.—When they are 
tained. : 
ical invention does the mouth of a 
emble? Ans.—A d/ast furnace. 
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Charms and Counter-Charms, 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 

ROWDED was the opera- 
house, the representation be- 
ing “ Trovatore,” and every 
ear was strained, and every 
) eye fixed upon the stage 
- where stood the wonderful 
tenor, warbling one of his 
finest cadences. One, how- 
ever, in that listening mul- 
titude, seemed forgetful of 
the flute-sweet melody, in 
the interest with which an- 
other thought held his mind. 
Standing in one of the pas- 
sages, a young man was crit- 
ically examining the face of 
a girl who sat with dilating 
eyes and fluctuating color, drinking in the soft Ital- 
ian cadences. 

As the song melted into silence,a shower of bouquets 
and flutter of handkerchiefs testified the appreciation 
of the feminine portion of the audience. In the 
midst of the storm of applause following the solo, two 
or three young men joined this solitary lounger, who 
had not moved from his position. As they came in 
noisily, criticising the performance and humming 
fragments of the air, one of them appealed to ,him, 
where he stood, a little apart, for support in some 
opinion just advanced with regard to the song. 

“Really,” was the careless reply, “I hardly 
observed.” ; 

Upon this, one of the party whispered a disgusted 
aside: 

“ Precisely what one might expect from Victor— 
never content to be like other people. This is just 
one of his airs.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” returned the other, who 
had been looking on with watchful interest. ‘‘ He 
is evidently deeply struck by something—all the 
worse!” he added, in an undertone, then, turning to 
Victor, “* What new star have you discovered in the 

galaxy of beauty?” 

The gentleman addressed did not answer, save by 
lowering his lorgnette, and directing his companion’s 
attention to the girl whom he had so closely scru- 
tinized. 

**Do you know her?” he asked. 

Thus questioned, Ellery also raised his glass, but 
his face clouded upon recognizing the object of this 
interest, at whom he continued to look for some time 
in silence. 

“Well, your answer?” said a voice beside him. 

He started, and changed the direction of his glass 
as he spoke. / 

“O yes, tobe sure. You mean Mrs. Arden, I pre- 
sume. How handsome she is looking to-night.” 

“ Very,” said the other, drily. “ But it is not she 
Imean. This one is more fair and childish, with 
golden hair and blue eyes, like your ideas of angels.” 

There was a mocking gleam in the dark eyes, but 
no change of tone. 

“O,” said Ellery, hastily, “golden hair and blue 
eyes? Miss Senter, of course. Not so much to my 
taste as the brunette style, but very natural that you 
should prefer it. Next act will begin in two minutes. 
By Jove! how confoundedly hot it is here. I must 
go and cool off.” 
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Ellery looked as if he would gladly have departed 
without giving the desired information, but meeting 
the dark glance fixed upon him, he shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, with an attempt at carelessness: 

“ That little creature? O, that is Alice Waring, 
I believe. Quite pretty for a bread-and-butter school- 
girl.” 

“Thanks,” said his companion, with a wicked 
smile. 

Ellery departed, somewhat ill at ease, while Victor 
raised his glassagain. Two young men who had en- 
tered with Ellery were standing there still, and one 
of them directed his companion’s attention towards 
this proceeding. The latter, who, having remained 
at some little distance had not observed all that had 
been passing, now turned hastily around, appearing 
much annoyed at what he saw. 

“T will wager a dozen bottles of champagne,” said 
the first, “‘that he makes Miss Waring look at him 
before he puts that glass down.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the other, quickly. 

“Wait one moment—you will see. Ah! I said so. 
You see, you would have lost the bet.” 

He was right. Beneath the continued gaze of Vic- 
tor, Alice Waring had seemed uneasy. Her eyes, 
fixed at first upon the libretto which she had been 
studying, by some subtle influence were drawn up- 
ward, wandering hither and thither, to settle at last 
on the face of this persistent admirer. Perceiving 
this, he dropped his glass, and looked, undisguisedly, 
full in her eyes, standing, as he did, quite near 
enough to render it practicable. The color rushed 
over her face; her eyes fell with a startled look, and 
she shivered slightly, although the house was op- 
pressively warm, 

“ Pleasant that, upon my word; and from a perfect 
stranger, too!” commented the first speaker, as he 
witnessed this little episode. ‘I don’t know another 
man possessed of such utter—well, you may name it 
what you like, J call it impudence. Anybody else 
would get the cold shoulder he deserved for such 
manners. But the laws are not made for the king, 
you know.” 

“Who is he?” asked his companion, Henry Alling- 
ham, in an undertone. 

“ What! don’t you know him?” wonderingly. “0, 
to be sure; you were not in town last winter, were 
you? I had forgotten—and he has just made his ap- 
pearance for the season. Well, to answer your ques- 
tion—really, I am not sure that I can tell myself, for 
he is extremely mysterious. I only know this; that 
his mother was a Spanish lady of Cuba, where he 
has an estate. I should imagine that he was English 
or American on one side, for Victor is not a Spanish 
name, and the fellow speaks our language perfectly, 
except, perhaps, in a moment of excitement. He is 
said to be immensely wealthy, and on his appearance 
here last winter, instantly became the rage. That’s 
the extent of my information.” 

Henry Allingham had listened earnestly. 

“Well?” he said, after a pause, which seemed to 
imply the expectation of something more. ‘ What 
is there in all this to make you so confidently predict 
that he would make Miss Waring look at him?” 

“Nothing, of course. That was merely the result 
of some private observations of my own.” 

“And what, if that’s not a secret?” asked Alling- 
ham. 

“Why—it’s rather a complicated story. There’s 
something peculiar about the fellow. Ask Ellery— 
he knows more of him than Ido. In fact, I believe 
he is a far-away cousin of his,” 

* You don’t like him?” 

“No, I don’t, that’s the truth, There’s something 
too Mephistophelian about him, to suit an everyday 





And the young man, who had evidently been rat- 
tling on as fast as possible, in order to avoid more 
questions, was escaping, when a hand was laid upon 
his arm, 

“No, no!” said a voice, impatiently, and the slight 
excitement brought a foreign accent into the tone. 
“Stop! I mean not the one you say. It is the next, 
in blue and white. You know her. Who?” 











taste like mine. Now, Allingham, he knows at this 
| moment that we are talking of him; I am sure, from 
| that look of intelligence on his face.” 

| Ifthat is alook of intelligence, I think I should 
| prefer stupidity,” said the other, glancing at the sub- 
ject of their conversation. ‘‘ But why should he fancy 
us speaking of him? Until just now, we have not 


“Well, he generally contrives to know all that is 
going on. Don’t ask me how he does it; that is be- 
yond me; I can only testify to the facts. Bah! Let’s 
change oursurroundings. I am never with him five 
minutes, but I feel as if I were in a nest of snakes, 
and when he speaks, I always expect to hear hiin 
rattle.” And arm-in-arm they departed, leaving 
Monsieur Victor to his own devices. 

As the dense throng poured from the house at the 
end of the representation, Alice Waring, wedged in 
the outer line of the ranks, felt again that peculiar 
sensation, which she had experienced once before on 
that evening; and, lifting her head, saw, for the sec- 
ond time, that dangerous glance fixed full upon her. 
Blushing and trembling, she scarce knew why, her 
eyes seemed weighed down while he was near, and 
she went home to dream, poor child! of eloquent 
glances, and subtly sweet tones—dreams from which, 
fair as they were, she continually awoke in a sort of 
restless fright. This second rencontre recalled to Al- 
lingham, who was escorting the young lady, the in- 
quiries he intended to make of Ellery, whom he lost 
no time in finding. The latter seemed little inclined 
to be communicative as to Victor, until Allingham 
added that he sought information on behalf of his 
cousin, Miss Waring, concerning whom Victor had 
shown an interest somewhat alarming, when taken 
in connection with Linton’s remarks. 

“And I came to you, understanding him to be a 
relative of yours,” was his conclusion. 

“Who told you that nonsense?” was the impatient 
rejoinder. 

“Linton. He said you were the best authority, be- 
ing somewhat related to Mr. Victor.” 

“Not related in the slightest degree,” said Ellery, 
with emphasis. ‘ Nothing of the sort, I assure you. 
His mother’s cousin married my father’s cousin, but 
confound it! you can’t call that relationship, can 
you?” 

Allingham’s amused assurances to the contrary 
seemed to afford some comfort to Ellery, who was 
plainly not desirous of claiming connection with the 
distingue Victor. 

*T observed his interest in Miss Waring,” he said, 
after a pause, “and as you are her cousin, 1 will tell 
you what I know of him, for I think you ought to be 
on your guard.” 

But here, instead of continuing, he made another 
pause, so long as to quite exhaust Allingham’s 
patience. 

“ Well,” said he, “what do youknow? Ishea 
drunkard, a gambler, or a forger, either or all of 
these ?”’ 

* Nothing of the kind—to my knowledge, at least. 
I was trying to find something sufficiently real to put 
in words.” 

“Then you have only suspicions; and of what?” 

“Suspicions amounting to certainties for me. It 
seems an absurd avowal, Allingham, but I think 
there is something fiendish about the fellow.” 

“Fiendish? what, cold-blooded, cruel?” 

“No, something more than that. I almost believe, 
sometimes, that he is possessed with a devil—just a 
fiend in human form.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” cried Allingham, stopping 
short, and gazing excitedly in his companion’s face, 
“what do you mean?” 

“ You think it very ridiculous, no doubt; but there’s 
no arguing me out of the idea, for all that. For one 
thing, he gains the most extraordinary influence over 
people.” 

‘“* Women?” 

**Men and women both, but I meant men when I 
spoke. And not simply very young or weak-headed 
ones, either, for I have seen cool, well-balanced men, 
in the prime of life, so brought under his influence as 
to be completely carried away by the fascination, 
spite of the dislike which they felt for him, too. As 
for the crowd of younger men, generally, his word 
is law with them; for, wherever he may be, he is 
first. Iam not quite proof, myself. When he asked 
me the name of your cousin, I evaded the question, 








once looked his way.” 


not having the slightest intention of telling him, but 


he fairly looked an answer out of me before I knew it. 
But that’s nothing to what I’ve seen him do with 
other fellows.” 

“ But you said men and women. What—” 

“Yes, his influence over the other sex is more fatal. 
Understand me! he is not libertine; so far from that, 
he scems singularly free from excesses of every kind. 
It seems to be only the hearts and souls of his vic: 
tims that he cares for, and I always have a fancy 
that this sort of destruction is necessary to preserve 
that mysterious power which he certainly possesses. 
I suppose it is nothing more nor less than the power 
of a wonderfully magnetic nature, accompanied by a 
tremendous will, which must bear down everything, 
unless conquered by a stronger magnetism. At all 
events, where he takes a fancy, he wiil pursue its ob- 
ject through everything, while his influence shuts 
out all other natures, until she breathes only in an 
atmosphere of his creating. Then, when every 
thought and feeling is his, he—leaves her. Leaves her 
to break her heart—that is all! I have seen this sort 
of thing more than once, but the saddest instance, 
and one I can never forget—” 

The speaker stopped a moment, and his face was 
dark, as he began again, abruptly: 

“‘ You remember my saying that one of his relations 
on the mother’s side married a distant cousin of my 
father’s? They lived in Louisiana, and when, about 
two years ago, this Victor came to New Orleans, they 
saw a great deal of him. He was a connection, you 
know, and they treated him with open-handed hos- 
pitality. He was almost like one of the family, and 
he certainly repaid this kindness most richly. There 
was but one child, poor Anita, one of the loveliest 
girls I ever beheld, and after teaching her to love him 
so that she lived only in his presence, he coolly left 
her to break her heart. If she had been less ardent 
and impulsive, she might have only broken her heart, 
and lived through the pain, like some of his other 
victims; but her passionate Spanish nature was not 
equal to the effort, and when she became quite con- 
vinced that he cared nothing for her, she destroyed 
herself.”” 

An exclamation of horror and amazement burst 
from Allingham’s lips. 

“Yes,” said his companion, bitterly, ‘‘you may 
well say that, but it is all true. She took poison.” 

“And this Victor—what was done with him?” 

“What could be done? Nothing. He does not do 
these things by open attentions which could commit 
himself or attract the notice of others; it is all ef- 
fected quietly, with a devilish subtlety which I be- 
lieve to have come direct from the father of lies him- 
self. No others suspected him of any share in the 
tragedy, and J should never have done so, probably, 
but for something I saw by accident. He was not 
even thought of in connection with the affair, which 
was supposed to have been caused by temporary in- 
sanity. The best friend Ieverhad loved poor Anita, 
andI have no doubt would have won her, had not 
that wretch come between them, in his absence; yet, 
even to him, 1 said nothing of my suspicions, for, af- 
ter all, what did they amount to? Mere guess-work, 
for which I apparently had no reasonable ground. I 
have seen enough since, however, to confirm them, 
for my eyes have been open; but there has been no 
second tragedy, and people only smile and call him a 
flirt, ifa word of warning is spoken. Flirt, indeed! 
I should as soon think of calling a venomous snake a 
flirt. Well, you can imagine, now, why I was 
troubled to see that little Miss Waring marked out 
for the honor of his observation, knowing in what it 
has so often ended.” 

“If he tries that game with her,” said Allingham, 
hoarsely, “‘ he shall not escape so easily again, for I 
swear I will kill him!” 

“Very good,” said Ellery, approvingly, “ but ’tis 
better to prevent the danger than to avenge it, you 
know; and I thought that, as the young lady’s cousin, 
you could warn her of the risk she runs from this 
man, You can make use—to her—of anything I have 
told you.” 





“ How can I thank you enough,” said Allingham, 


















































































































































* Waring,” she is really not so tiny in her proportions, 
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warmly grasping his friend’s hand in parting, “ for | 
putting us on our guard?” 

“What should I deserve if I neglected to do so?” 
was the answer, whereupon Ellery departed, with a 
strong suspicion that something more than cousinly 
affection had stimulated the young man’s interest. 

Henry Allingham repaired without delay to the 
abode of his Aunt Waring, to whom he then pro- 
ceeded to unmask the character of Victor. His cau- 
tion, however, was not favorably received. 

“ Now, Henry,” she expostulated, “how is it pos- 
sible for Alice to avoid Mr. Victor, in her first season, 
too? I should think your common sense would show 
you that it wont do to adopt such whims. There are 
no bounds to the unpl t ts that would be 
made upon her oddity.” 

“But, Aunt Emma,” explained Henry, “ of course 
I don't mean that Alice should shun him in such a 
way as to attract attention. In public places, I sup- 
pose she must endure his presence, but that need not 
involve any private intimacy. And no encourage- 
ment ought to be afforded him, for he is really adan- 
gerous man.” 

He spoke earnestly, but the lady laughed in reply. 

** Dangerous? how absurd! He flirts a little, per- 
haps, like most young men in these days, but as for 
anything more—” and her lifted eyebrows finished 
the sentence. 

* But what Ellery told me—” 

“The merest nonsense! Mr. Ellery is perhaps a 
little jealous at being eclipsed by his cousin.” 

“He disclaims that relationship, Aunt Emma.” 

‘Indeed? it would do him no discredit, I imagine.” 

* He thinks otherwise.” 

“Ah well, gentlemen are sometimes unreasonably 
prejudiced, you know, my dear boy. He seems to be 
extremely fanciful, and I insist, Henry, that you do 
not tell Alice these absurd stories.” 

At that moment Alice entered, and as she stands 
before them, framed in the open door, it will be seen 
that, though twice designated as “that little Miss 





but rather tall and slender, so that the diminutive 


Beautiful she was, though slight and dark—elfish in | 
all her ways,while her large eyes gleamed with alight | 
by turns fascinating and repellant. Wonderfully 
quick in reading character, she usually pronounced 
judgment at first sight, and these decisions were al- 
most like oracles, in their unerring justice. The on- 
ly persons seeming to possess influence over her, 
were Allingham and Alice Waring, of whom she 
was extremely fond, and who, in return, loved her 
dearly; for this singular child seemed to find no dif- 
ficulty in gaining affection where she wished. Mrs. 
Waring had at first endeavored to govern the elf like 
an ordinary mortal, but soon retired in confusion, 
puzzled and outdone by her impish ways, and only 
too glad to leave her to her music, the one pursuit 
which she devotedly followed. 

On the morning in question, Allingham found the 
girl, not in one of her “fits,” as Mrs. Waring called 
them, but at her piano. She darted to him at once, 
kissing his hand, a salutation by which, in spite of 
remonstrance, she always distinguished him and 
Alice. Then, with her little hands, pushed him into 
a large easy-chair, at the same time placing herself 
on a low ottoman at his feet, whence she could look 
up in his face with her great, black eyes. 

“Well, Elsie,” he said, pulling one of her curly 
locks, “don’t you feel lonely, here by yourself, with 
nobody to talk to?” 

*O,” she answered, ‘‘ somebody has been here with 
me all the morning, but he ran away when you 
came.” 

“What do you mean, Elsie? Who has been here?” 
asked the young man, in surprise, for, as he entered 
by the only door, this bashful caller must have de- 
parted by the window, and he could remember no 
one who was on terms of sufficient intimacy with the 
family, to warrant so unceremonious a style of be- 
haviour. 

“ There’s somebody in there,” she repeated, nod- 
ding her head towards the piano, “that comes out 
and talks to me when you're all gone, but he hides 
away if people come.” 
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term must have been suggested by the extreme fresh- 
ness and innocence which gave her so childlike an 
appearance. Whether she was like Ellery’s “ideas 
of angels ” is uncertain, that gentleman never having 
published to the world his speculations upon the 
subject ; but the hackneyed phrase has certainly been 
worse applied than in her case, for, to a brilliantly 
fair complexion, wavy, golden hair and large blue 
eyes, she added a purity, almost holiness of expres- 
sion, more uncommon in the ranks of beauty than 
the items just named. For features and coloring of- 
ten chance to be beautiful, but not every soul is so 
lovely and unsullied as to inform the whole face with 
a distinctive character. 

The girl sat down upon a low cushion at her 
mother’s feet, her blue ribbons fluttering about 
her. 

“And what is it that must not be told to Alice?” 
she began, nodding a good morning to her cousin. 
“T heard you plotting here against me, but I think 
it is very unfair, for you know, mama, I am to have 
all sorts of privileges, now that I have come out. 
So no one is to keep any secrets from me in future.” 

Mrs. Waring made a sign to her nephew. 

““We were speaking of Mr. Victor, Ally dear. Hen- 
ry is rather prejudiced by Mr. Ellery’s dislike for 
him, and thinks you wont care to cultivate his 
acquaintance.” 

“Mr. Ellery is rather uncharitable, I am afraid,” 
aaid Alice, intently regarding an end of ribbon which 
she was engaged in rolling over her finger. ‘* What 
has poor Mr. Victor done?” 

“Flirting is the terrible charge brought against 
him, I believe,” answered her mother, smiling, add- 
ing with dignity, ‘‘ but 1 trust no daughter of mine 
would allow herself to be flirted with.” 

“ This is very wrong, certainly,” said Alice, simply; 
“but perhaps he doesn’t mean it.”’ 

So you acquit the defendant, do you, Ally?” said 
her mother, as she stroked the soft hair of her 
darling. 

Allingham bit his lip. 

“Where is Elsie?” he asked, rising abruptly. 

“ Busy with her music, I suppose, unless she is in- 
dulging in one of those mysterious fits of hers. That 
child puzzles me more and more every day!” 

While Allingham is looking for her, a word as to 
the object of his search. Elsie Warden was the 
daughter of a much-valued friend of the late Mr. 
Waring, and having been left, at an early age, an 
orphan without near relatives, this kind-hearted gen- 
tleman had taken her into his own family, to fill the 
place left vacant by the death of a little daughter. 

But the child, when fairly installed among her new 
friends, proved to be beyond their comprehension. 
There was Scotch blood in her veins, and her so-styled 
father would often laughingly declare his belief that 
she was a changeling, referring to the old supersti- 
tion, current in Scotland, of babies stolen from their 
cradles by fairies, who substituted elves in their 
stead. There was certainly never anything childish 
about Elsie; nothing, at least, resembling common 
childhood. She was given to long fits of dreaming, 
in which, when closest wrapped, she would remain 
sometimes for hours, voiceless and motionless; and 
since at such times she could never be induced to 
give the slightest heed to outward things, there was 
no other way, than to let the mysterious influence 
spend itself. At times, again, she would seem per- 
fectly wild with delight, but it was a weird, unnat- 
ural sort of ecstasy which possessed her then, quite as 
uncontrollable as her absent, trance-like state, and 


Alling? was 1 to her odd speeches, so 
he took no notice of this one, further than to change 
the subject. 

“Don’t youenvy Alice,” he asked, “‘ with her danc- 
ing, and parties, and gay doings? Don’t you wish 
yourself in her place?” 

“No indeed!” scornfully. ‘Aunt Emma says I’m 
to come out next winter; but I’m not so sure I will. 
Perhaps I may, though, for I should like seeing so 
many new people.” 

* What for, Elf?” 
“O, to find out something new. I’m tired of the 
old ones.” 

“Not of me?” 

*‘Not of you, nor angel.” (Angel was her pet name 
for Alice.) ‘‘ But you are troubled about something. 
What is it? Anything about Angel?” 

Allingham started. 

“What made you ask that?” he said. 

“T don’t know, but 1 thought so somehow. Don’t 
you want me to shut my eyes, and find out all 
about it?” 

She laughed as she spoke, but Allingham, he knew 
not why, felt a strange impulse to contide in her. It 
could do no good, to be sure; but on the other hand, 
it could do no harm. Mrs. Waring had forbidden 
any mention of the subject to Alice, but she said 
nothing about Elsie. So, half smiling at himself, he 
unfolded his troubles to her. She listened with a 
grave attention, saying, as he finished speaking: 


“You are afraid Angel will like him, aren’t you?” 
” “Yes, Elfie,” said he, “‘and Iam afraid he would 
make poor Angel very unhappy.” 

“Then she shall never like him. He may come 
and come, but I wont let her care for him.” 

* You, child! what can you do? You must not 
talk of him to Alice, for Aunt Emma is unwilling 
that anything should be said to her.” 

Elsie shook her head, impatiently. 

*T don’t mean to talk about him!” she said. 
“There’s no use in talking! But he shall not make 
her like him, no matter how hard he tries.” 

Allingham looked in silence at the strange girl. He 
could not, of course, place any real reliance upon her 
assurances; yet some strong though indefinable 
power about her made him, despite his reason, feel 
an unaccountable degree of comfort. What assis- 
tance a girl like Elsie could be able to afford, he 
could not imagine; indeed, he had no very clear idea 
of the means which would be of most avail in such a 
case; yet more and more he felt a sensation of relief, 
in view of this confidence. 

As time passed on, Victor’s admiration for Alice 
Waring did not decrease. Yet, though meeting her 
frequently, but in society and at her own house, he 
did not make that rapid progress to which he was ac- 
customed. She seemed surrounded by an atmos- 
phere which it was impossible for him to penetrate, 
while, at the same time, his own powers of fascina- 
tion seemed to fail, so that his will was no longer un- 
der his command, and his thoughts were wandering 
and unsteady. Irresistible as he might be to others, 
he constantly found himself baffled in the attempt to 
bring her within the sphere of his charms. He felt 
a counter-influence at work somewhere, but could 

not, at first, understand it. At length the mystery 
was solved, by the meaning which he read by chance 
in Elsie’s face. Like an electric flash, the secret 
leaped to life in her eyes, and at once he recognized 
the opposing force. They looked at each other, as if 
measuring strength, and thus began the first duel 
of will. As might be supposed, it was no easy strug- 


promising as well as an unaccustomed beginning for 
the charmer, nevertheless, all his efforts failed to 
retrieve it. She was clearly the stronger of the two; 
for, uncommonly, powerfully, even dangerously gift- 
ed as he was, there was, latent in Elsie’s slight frame, 
an overwhelming magnetic force which mastered 
him. So inch by inch they fought the ground, while 
slowly, but surely, Victor lost, until at length the 
battle was waged in another cause; while Alice, 
freed from the magnetic will which Victor had now 
transferred to the one cause in which his whole soul 
was becoming absorbed, wondered how she could ever 
have blushed and trembled beneath his glance, and, 
meantime had been wooed and won by the cousin 
who had been her dearest friend from the days of her 
childhood, when he used to be her little lover. Safe 
in their peaceful harbor, they looked forth to see the 
end of the strife waged so near them. 

Although Elsie was victorious, Victor at first was 
amply revenged, in the extreme exhaustion resulting 
from the tremendous drain of nervous energy requir- 
ed by this incessant and protracted effort of will; but 
each step which he lost and every victory made the 
next more easy. Besides, at eighteen, with a strong, 
rich, highly vitalized nature, no amount of mental 
exertion could long prostrate her. Victor, meantime, 
was changing beneath this new phase of existence. 
The influence of Elsie seemed to affect his whole char- 
acter to such a degree as to attract attention to the 
metamorphosis. 

“What has come to Victor?” said a young man, 
familiar with his previous characteristics. 

“A heart, I think,” was the laughing answer, nor 
was it the less true because spoken in jest. Indeed, 
it expresses, better than aught else could do, the 
change which was being wrought in him. He had lost 
little of his old fascination of manner, but that sub- 
tle something which Ellery had denominated fiend- 
ish, was almost gone. It seemed as if the powerful 
will which had usurped the whole nature, crowding 
out of life all the affections and sensibilities, and ar- 
rogantly proclaiming itself master of the barren 
realm, was now, in its turn, yielding and disappear- 
ing, to make room for the growing heart. Such a 
revolution, of course, required time, but the girl’s 
power over him grew stronger, daily, and the sum- 
mer found him as constant as her shadow. 

One July night, Elsie, feverish and restless, stole 
away from the gay party assembled together, to steal 
out it the mystic moonlight. Ere long, Victor looked 
constrained and spiritless; a shadow seemed to over- 
cloud his brilliancy, and presently he left the room 
abruptly. Passing out through the garden, he paus- 
ed not until he reached the spot where the trellised 
roses ran wild in their luxuriance, and, wide open, 
overbrimmed with fragrance, breathed out their 
hearts to nourish into richer life the dreamy night. 
The sweetness of a hundred odorous plants was on 
the air, the wind was whispering in a restless dream, 
and in the distance was a glimmer of the sea in 
the moonlight. 

Elsie stood among the roses, looking, with her 
changeful face, and eyes that might have drawn 
their brightness and mystery from the watching stars, 
as if she had found the magic spell powerful to un- 
veil Nature’s myriad mystic secrets; secrets which 
some nights seem to bring so near us that a breath 
might scatter the cloud-wreaths half concealing 
them. Victor paused befure her, motionless and 
silent. 

“I knew you would come,” she said. “I called 
you, and you could not disobey.” 

The breeze woke, murmured to the roses, and was 
still, to listen to the low, sweet accents that replied. 

“It is vain to struggle against Fate. I give up the 
unequal strife. You are my destiny. Do with me as 
you will, only that I may be beside you.” 

She turned her glance upon him, where he stood 
near her, dark and motionless. At the imperious 
gesture of her hand, he dropped at her feet. 

TI do not love you,”’ she said, scornfully. ‘ Love 
—no, that is only a child’s dream! but you are mine, 
and I must keep you. Our lives are so bound to- 
gether that, if I would, I could not separate them. 
Look!” and as she spoke, he arose, and gazed whith- 
er her hand pointed, at the silver-lit waves that came 
falling in upon the shadowy shore. ‘“ Our lives must 
have met, though divided far as yonder sea rolls, and 

though deep as its waters the misery that may fol- 
low its union. You are right. We struggle vainly 
against Fate. Whatever cup she holds to our lips 
we must drink, be it nectar or poison.” 

“Tam content,” said Victor, as he bent to kiss her 
hand. 

And thus was this strange compact sealed. Its 
future we may not foresee, The life of Alice will 
flow on calmly and happily, but these stormy, mys- 
terious natures, bound together by an_ invisible, 
magnetic force, inexplicable but unchangeable, will 
they always murmur and strive in their onward 
course, together, yet divided; or, at length, melt into 
one smooth and even channel? The answer is with 
the hereafter. Leave them, standing together in the 
soft summer night whose large stars witnessed their 
betrothal; the mystical summer night, with its 
myriad whispering voices. 





HAsir.—Habit uniformly and constantly strength- 
ens all our active exertions; whatever we do often 
we become more and more apt to do. A snuff-taker 
begins with a pinch of snuff per day, and ends with a 
pound or two every month. Swearing begins in an- 
ger; it ends by mingling itself with ordinary conver- 





gle between two such natures, but Victor’s were the 





whose tides and sources it was impossible to divine. 








eyes that wavered and fell, at last. This was an un- 


sation. Such like instances are of too common no- 


THE SCURVY. 

Our great preserver against land scurvy is the 
potato, which has the inestimable quality of being 
storable for winter use. By very many the potato is 
almost the oniy vegetable used, and that being used 
all the year round is enough safeguard against scurvy. 
In the winter and spring of the years eighteen forty- 
six and seven, after the failure of the potato crop, 
there was land scurvy both in Scotland and Ireland. 
The railway laborers, wks lived upon bread, salt 
pork, salt butter, cheese, coffee, tea and sugar, suf- 
fered severely. The Irish, who have always been 
great vegetable eaters, had never in their history 
suffered so much from scurvy as in that same year 
when green vegetables and potatoes were excluded 
from the food of thousands. When vegetables were 
supplied, the sick were cured. So it is that, in towns 
closely besieged, when vegetables fail, scurvy breaks 
out. At Breda, in sixteen twenty-seven, its attack was 
so terrible that it was taken for the plague. The town 
had been yictualled only with bad rye, cheese and 
dried fish. At the siege of Thorn, five or six thou- 
sand ot the garrison and many towns-people per- 
ished of scurvy, while, it being summer-time, the 
Swedes outside, who had cczamand of the green crops, 
were free from the pestilence. A hundred years ago, 
the British troops at Quebec, by constant living upon 
salt provisions, suffered from scurvy, and a thousand 
of them died before health was restored by the use of 
onions, turnips, spruce beer and green vegetables. 
That the meat has usually been salt meat in these 
cases is but an accidertal, not an essential condition. 
In the middle of the last century, when Sisinghurst 
Castle, in Kent, was full of French prisoners, scurvy 
broke out among them for want of vegetable food, al- 
though their diet was fresh meat and bread. Less 
than thirty years ago, there was, from like cause, 
scurvy among troops at the Cape who had no salt 
provisions. It used to be not uncommon also in our 
penitentiaries and prisons, when only fresh meat was 
used, but the requirement of fresh vegetables was not 
properly understood. Want of vegetables brought 
the scourge of scurvy upon the allied armies at the 
outset of the late Russian war. It was got rid of by 
adistribution of vegetables and lime juice, and in the 
navy it had hardly been felt at all, for when the veg- 
etables failed, there was the supply of preserved lime 
juice to fall back upon, and half an ounce a day of 
preserved lime juice is found to compensate for the 
want of vegetable food in its more customary forms. 

Of old, in long sea voyages, scurvy seemed unavoid- 
able. During the expedition of Lord Anson, in sev- 
enteen ‘forty, and the four following years, three 
ships that had left England with nine hundred and 
sixty-one men, lost by scurvy all but three hundred 
and thirty-five. Captain Cook was the first to show 
the way to maintain health at sea, and with his ship 
“Discovery,” after a voyage of more than four years, 
returned without loss of a single man. He took out 
a large supply of sauer-kraut, made his men gather 
wild, eatable herbs, and eat them, even if they were 
unpalatable. He was particularly careful also to 
make beer of the green tops of the spruce fir, which 
he found to be an excellent anti-scorbutic. Cook’s 
lesson was not learned immediately by his country- 
men. In seventeen ’eighty the squadron under Ad- 
miral Geary returned to Portsmouth after a cruise of 
ten weeks in the Bay of Biscay, with two thousand 
four hundred men smitten by scurvy. Fifteen years 
later an outbreak of scurvy imperilled the safety of 
the whole Channel Fleet under Lord Howe. The 
crews were restored to health by oranges and salads, 
and since that time lemon juice has been regularly 
supplied to the navy, the result of its introduction 
being a sudden and very great decrease of mortality. 

The scurvy ships are chiefly those which come from 
Shanghae, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, 
Colombo and the Mauritius. Scurvy has been produc- 
ed ina Hamburg ship during a voyage of only fifty- 
six days from St. Domingo, and the number of days 
at sea varies from that lowest number to a hundred 
and seventeen. Yet when vessels have half their 
crews thus disabled, captains straining to make short 
voyages are known to run past St. Helena or the 
Western Isles, when a few hours’ delay would get 
enough of fresh provisions to secure the health of all 
on board. In ships that breed scurvy, either there is 
no lime juice served out, or it is bad, or some wilful 
men have refused to take the lime juice, and have 
taken the scurvy. Too often, the price of good lime 
juice being grudged, acheap and inefficient article, 
manufactured for the market, is bought in its stead. 
It fails, and then it is said that lime juice is of no 
use, and not worth carrying at all. There is also in 
usuai selection of provisions—salt beef and pork, 
flour, peas, biscuit, tea or coffee, sugar and rum— 
too little regard paid to their anti-scorbutic quality. 
In the salting of meat, it is also to be remembered 
that dry salt, first rubbed in, forms with the juices 
of the meat a brine, which is a concentrated soup, 
and that the nutritive elements of meat thus ex- 
tracted are partly lost in boiling, or in the towing 
overboard, not uncommon on board ship, where, the 
sea-water being less salt than the brine of the meat, 
the meat is washed by dragging through the sea for 
some hours before cooking. Moreover, when scurvy 
appears, the sore gums are unable to masticate the 
hard, salt meat and biscuit. The Crusaders used to 
suffer terribly from scurvy, and it is said that they 
underwent the torture of having their swollen and 
ulcerated gums cut away by the barber before they 
could eat. 





Cicero has said of men: “They are like old wines, 
age sours the bad and betters the good.” We can say 





torlety to need that they be addticed. 


that misfortune has the same effect upon them. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
i (Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SKYMOUR, 


GLORY. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceascth to enlarge itself, 
. | Till by broad spreading it disperse to noug! 
i Shaks; 

Real glory 

Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves 
And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the first slave.— Zhomson. 


What is glory ? what is fame? 

The echo of a long lost name; 

A breath, an idle hour's brief talk; 

The shadow of an arrant naught; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next morrow ; 

A stream that hurries on its way, 
Singing of sorrow.— Motherwell, 


Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright 
But looked to near have neither heat nor light 
Ww. 


Our glories float between the earth and heave 
Like clouds that scem pavilions of the sun, 
And are the playthings of the casual wind.—/’ 


If glory was a bait that angels swallowed, 
How then should souls allied to sense resis‘ 


For this world's glory 
Is figured in the moon; they both wax dul 
And suffer their eclipses in the full.—Aleyu 
—_— © 
MISFORTUNE. 
Misfortune docs not always wait on vice, 
Nor is success the constant guest of virt 
4 
And even should misfortune come, 
1 here who sit hae met wi' some, 
An‘s thankfu’ for them yet; 
They gie the wit of age to youth, 
They let us ken oursel; 
They mak us see the naked truth, 
The real good an’ ill.—Burns. 
Misfortune brings 
Sorrow enough; ‘tis envy to ourselves 
To augment it by prediction.—Z/abbin’ 





But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of : 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roain along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we ma 


The thrifty heavens mingle our sweets wit! 
Lest being glutted with excess of good, 
We should forget the giver.—awlins. 


I may not weep—I cannot sigh, 
A weight is pressing on my breast; 
A breath breathes on me witheringly 
My tears are dry, my sighs supprest 
A malady 


Preys on my breast, that medicine cannot 
Invincible and cureless.—Maturin, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. . 
ANGIE. 


“ WHeERF’s the child! aint she coming t 

“Angenette’s up stairs—she’ll come if s 
suppose. I should think she could smell 
victuals—she must know dinner’s read 
chooses to stay up there, why I don’t kno 
servant to go and ask her down.” 

“No, no, wife. But what’s the matter? 
you and this little girl were getting © 
finely; and I was in hopes she’d be a g: 
you by-and-by. But lately—” 

“ Yes, lately,” interrupted the farme 
the same curt tone as before—“ lately + 
“ she can have a good home and do noth 
got to be the laziest, helplessest cretur I « 
to once, too.” 

“O, Angie’s a little girl yet, you must: 
said Mr. Stokes, kindly, and taking his | 
foot of the table, began carving the stea: 
beef, with the shirt-sleeves rolled up fror. 
hands. ‘‘We mustn't expect too much « 
eleven, wife—as hasn’t had a good bringi: 
She appears to have a very good dispor 
must try to be patient and persevering—) . 
perseverance work wonders oftentimes. 
lazy, that’s nateral; none on us by nat: 
yoke o’ labor. This poor child that we 
needs to be trained to habitsfof industry ; 
her a task, for example, and then see t! 
it, and in time I hope she'll get to love 
| and take to ’em of her own accord.” 

% “If you're through with your sermo 
* that I may know. Incase Parson Brov 
3 be in the pulpit to-morrow, you could 

| Wy first-rate. Only like ninety-nine preac) 
| hundred, you don’t know what you're t 

You exhort me not to expect too much 
Haven't 1 a right to expect, though, she’ 
as she can?” 

“Perhaps #0,” ber husband respond 
slowly, and with a good-humored sti 








wife, if you allays do as well as you knov 
“At any rate,” retorted the woma: 
provoked, “1 did my duty faithfully an 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.]} 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


GLORY. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought. 

Shakspeare. 
Real glory 

Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves; 
And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the first slave.— Zhomson. 


What is glory ? what is fame? 

The echo of a long lost name; 

A breath, an idle hour's brief talk; 

The shadow of an arrant naught; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next morrow; 

A stream that hurries on its way, 
Singing of sorrow.—Motherwell, 


Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright; 
But looked to near have neither heat nor light. 
Webster. 


Our glories float between the earth and heaven 
Like clouds that seem pavilions of the sun, 
And are the playthings of the casual wind.—Bulwer. 


If glory was a bait that angels swallowed, 
How then should souls allied to sense resist it ? 
Dryden. 
For this world’s glory 
Is figured in the moon; they both wax dull, 
And suffer their eclipses in the full.—Aleyn. 
- € 
MISFORTUNE, 
Misfortune docs not always wait on vice; 
Nor is success the constant guest of virtue. 
Havard. 
And even should misfortune come, 
I here who sit hae met wi’ some, 
An's thankfu’ for them yet; 
They gie the wit of age to youth, 
They let us ken oursel; 
They mak us see the naked truth, 
The real good an’ ill.—Burns. 


Misfortune brings 
Sorrow enough; ‘tis envy to ourselves, 
To augment it by prediction.—abbington. 


But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roain along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we may bless. 

Byron, 

The thrifty heavens mingle our sweets with gall, 
Lest being glutted with excess of good, 
We should forget the giver.—Rawlins. 


I may not weep—I cannot sigh, 
A weight is pressing on my breast; 
A breath breathes on me witheringly, 
My tears are dry, my sighs supprest.— Willis. 
A malady 


Preys on my breast, that medicine cannot reach, 
Invincible and cureless.—Maturin, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ANGIE. 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


“‘WHERE’s the child! aint she coming to dinner?” 

“Angenette’s up stairs—she’ll come if she likes, I 
suppose. I should think she could smell the b’iled 
victuals—she must know dinner’s ready. If she 
chooses to stay up there, why I don’t know as I’ma 
servant to go and ask her down.” 

“No, no, wife. But what’sthe matter? I thought 
you and this little girl were getting on together 
finely; and I was in hopes she’d be a great help to 
you by-and-by. But lately—” 

“ Yes, lately,” interrupted the farmer’s wife in 
the same curt tone as before—“ lately she’s found 
she can have a good home and do nothing. She’s 
got to be the laziest, helplessest cretur I ever see—all 
to once, too.” 

“*O, Angie’s a little girl yet, you must remember,” 
said Mr. Stokes, kindly, and taking his place at the 
foot of the table, began carving the steaming corned 
beef, with the shirt-sleeves rolled up from his brown 
hands. ‘We mustn’t expect too much of a child of 
eleven, wife—as hasn’t had a good bringing up either. 
She appears to have a very good disposition. You 
must try to be patient and persevering—patience and 
perseverance work wonders oftentimes. As to bein’ 
lazy, that’s nateral; none on us by natur likes the 
yoke o’ labor. This poor child that we’ve adopted 
needs to be trained to habitslof industry ; you must set 
her a task, for example, and then see that she does 
it, and in time I hope she'll get to love her duties 
and take to ’em of her own accord.” 

“If you’re through with your sermon, say amen 
that I may know. Incase Parson Brown shouldn’t 
be in the pulpit to-morrow, you could fill his place 
first-rate. Only like ninety-nine preachers out of a 
hundred, you don’t know what you’re talking about. 
You exhort me not to expect too much of this girl. 
Haven’t 1 a right to expect, though, she’ll do as well 
as she can?” 

“Perhaps so,” her husband responded, speaking 
slowly, and with a good-humored smile; “that is, 
wife, if you allays do as well as you know yourself.” 

“At any rate,” retorted the woman, thoroughly 
provoked, “I did my duty faithfully an hour ago in 





giving that girl awhipping. Ifshe’d been 1 my own, 
I'd done it sooner.” 

Farmer Stokes looked grave. 

“I’m sorry you felt obleged to do that,” at length 
he said. ‘Was you sure she deserved it? Wasn't 
there no other way?’’ 

“Sure she deserved it!” the woman repeated 
severely. ‘Well, you may judge for yourself. You 
know, when we took her three months ago, I called 
her a very decent sewer. She made pillow-cases 
and hemmed pocket-handkerchiefs and aprons, and 
did ’em well, too. I thought, as you say, I was going 
to get a little help from her, towards paying for the 
trouble she makes. But lately, such sewing as hers 
is! She seems to mope over her work—she’ll be all 
day seaming up a sheet, and when it was done, I 
should have it to take out, every stitch. I couldn’t 
bear it any longer, nor I wouldn’t.” 

“Maybe the child isn’t well,” suggested the kind 
heart. 

“Psha! she’s getting as fat as a pig. She’s only 
lazy and heedless. Why,she tumbled down the back 
steps yesterday with a pail of sour milk in her hand. 
Such a piece of work! I boxed her ears soundly, I 
warrant you. But it didn’t seem to do a bit of good. 
This morning, seeing she was determined on being 
just so slow and blundering, I thought twas no use 
trying to have her help about house, so set her down 
to hem some dish-towels; and such stitches as she 
put in, I never see before! I scolded her well, and 
told her to take out all she had done; and she snivel- 
led with vexation, and was so careless she cut right 
through the cloth. Ifshe didn’t deserve a whipping 
then, I'd like to know what jade ever did! I wish 
from my heart we’d never took her—she’ll cost a 
deal more than she’ll come to at the very best; but 
seein’s we have, she has got to do better’n she’s doing 
lately, or take the consequences.” 

After this, Farmer Stokes finished his meal in 
silence, looking thoughtful and even sad. He was 
the: more disappointed, because Angie had promised 
well at first, and he was becoming much attached to 
the child, who seemed in a measure to fill the place 
of their own little ones, all three of whom had died in 
infancy. Angie was the oldest of a family of seven, 
orphaned by their father’s death ; the destitute widow 
had been compelled to part with some of her little 
flock, in order that there might be bread enough for 
the others; and while it cost her a strong effort to 
give up Angie, who had become so handy and help- 
ful, her gratitude was boundless that the girl was to 
be adopted by such excellent people as Farmer Stokes 
and wife. 

As the farmer left the table and passed through 
the entry to return to his corn-planting in the or- 
chard field, his wife observed, and felt none the better 
for it, that he raised a glance up the back staircase— 
a kind of honest pitying glance it was, which, in the 
woman’s state of mind, made her say to herself, that 
he inclined to take the girl’s part, right or wrong; 
and she added energetically, that he had best not 
interfere with her business. 

When the farmer came from his work at sundown, 
Angie, smiling and happy, came running out a little 
way to meet him. The morning trouble had been much 
on his mind, and he had thought of having a talk with 
the girl, as she appeated quite capable of being 
reasoned with, and was withal conscientious in other 
things—of telling her that she must be a good in- 
dustrious girl, and an obedient daughter to her new 
mother. But when he saw by Angie’s expression, 
though she was looking pale, that the noonday dis- 
cord was past, he considered it wiser not to call it up 
again at that time. 

All went on pleasantly that evening, and, so far as 
he knew, during the following day. But on the 
second morning their troubles were renewed. When 
the farmer came in to dinner, he encountered a smell 
of camphor in the kitchen, and Angie appeared with 
a strip of white linen bound about her temple, cover- 
ing the left eye. To his inquiry of what had hap- 
pened, the girl answered only by blushing scarlet; 
but his wife quickly informed him, that such a piece 
of work as they had had she neverdid see. She had 
told Angie to bring a pitcher of milk to mix the brown 
bread, and she brought and poured into the pan a 
pitcher of vinegar. Then in attempting to carry 
back the pitcher to the buttery, she hit it against the 
door-post and smashed it all to pieces, and at the 
same time managed to give her head an awful bump, 
that she hoped would teach her to be more careful. 
This was saidin a tone of blame that must have 
wounded the child’s sensitive spirit severely. 





‘What can have come over the girl all at once!” 
murmured Farmer Stokes to himself. 

“T tell her,” resumed the woman with a laugh 
that was more cutting than repoof, ‘‘ I’ve heerd tell 
of girls that was in love acting so—not able to tell 
which end their heads was on. You mustn’t hire 
Jim Frazer to drop corn for you any more, father; 
it wont do.” 

“We oughtn’t to put such idees into a child’s head 
like her’n,” suggested the farmer, mildly, seeing that 
Angie made haste to escape out of the room. 

“Angie Stokes, do you come straight back and eat 
your dinner!” commanded her new mother. ‘“ Once 
for all, I’m not a-going to put up with any more of 
your unaccountable actions. Come through the bed- 
room and bring a chair.” 

The girl obeyed, appearing on the other side of the 
room from that in which she had gone out. But 
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settled on his honest features. 

Mrs. Stokes was first to leave the table and the 
room. The farmer removed his chair, the child hers 
also; but instead of springing up to clear the table 
with busy hands as had been her wont, she remained 
sitting there quite motionless, her head alittle bowed 
and hands folded on her lap. 

“Angie,” said the man, resting an elbow on his 
knee and bending towards her with his yet unlighted 
pipe in his hand; “ tell me what ’tis ails you. Does 
your head ache very bad?” 

“ Hardly any now, father.” 

There was a brief interval of silence, the man 
watching the color come and goin that young face. 
His voice was even more subdued as he asked again: 

“Can’t you see as well with that eye bandaged?” 

“1 don’t know but I can.” But with the reply she 
tnrned slightly away from his gaze. 

“Don’t be afraid, child,” laying his hand on her 
head tenderly—* let me look at your eyes?” 

He brought her face full towards his own, pushed 
back for a moment the bandage that covered her 
bruised temple, then rising passed out of the room 
softly as one treads in the chamber of death. The 
instant she felt herself alone, the girl buried her face 
on her lap and burst into tears. 

“Hannah!” standing by his wife’s side in the 
dairy-room. 

“O!” she exclaimed. “ Why how you frightened 
me, Rufus. What’s the use of stealing on a body 
like acat ona rat? See, I’ve kept the yaller cow’s 
milk separate—did you ever see thicker cream than 
has riz on these two pans?” 

“Hannah,” repeated her husband, without notic- 
ing her words, “ have you ever mistrusted our Angie 
was growing blind ?”” 

“What? Blind! O, youcan’t mean so!” = 

“ Her eyes when you examine them closely, have 
the most singular look. There is Dr. Larkin goin’ 
by; supposin’ I call him in?” 

The woman stood like a statue. When the doctor, 
having dismounted and tied his horse to the gate- 
post, followed the farmer into the house, the foster 
mother of poor little Angie sat over opposite her, 
mute and still, and on her countenance the most be- 
wildered of expressions. 

The farmer had solved the mystery correctly. The 
doom of blindness had fallen on the child of their 
adoption, and rapidly day by day her little vision was 
tading out. 

When the tidings were told the aftlicted mother, 
she refused to listen to the truly sorrowful pleadings 
of the farmer’s wife, to retain the child and care for 
her, still calling her her own; but had her taken at 
once to her home, where the sting of poverty was 
taken away by the warmth of undying affection. 

Physician after physician was called by Mr. Stokes 
to make examination; they gave but one opinion— 
there was no hope. It was nota long life ofdarkness 
the child had to endure, however; in less than a 
twelvemonth from the time the stroke fell, they 
folded the dead hands over the meek breast, and 
knew that her eyes were unclosed in the brighter, 
better land. 





DOGMATICAL METAMORPHOSIS. 

Captain W. had an immense Newfoundland dog, 
shaggy as a Shetlander, and black as Rebellion, 
which he was taking out to Rio on speculation. Now 
Nep was as well behaved a dog as uneducated canines 
usually are; but one practice he fell into that an- 
noyed us excessively. Early every morning, while 
the watch would be washing decks, Nep would go 
frisking about among the men, and, getting doused 
with half-a-dozen buckets of water, away he’d scam- 
per into the cabin—where we would perhaps every 
soul of us be fast asleep, with our doors open for air— 
and in upon us would pop Nep, and with a tremendous 
shake send the salt water from his shaggy coat all 
over usin a perfect deluge of spray. Individually 
and collectively we remonstrated with Captain W. 
and demanded an abatement of the nuisance. But 
the old Turk only laughed at us and Nep’s indiscre- 
tions, and, as we soon learned, prompted the sailors 
to wet the dog down all the more. 

Finding our complaints only heeded to be laughed 
at, we one day in congress, assembled, resolved to 
redress our’ grievances in our own way; and the 
mode was suggested by Dr. Sam. That night, after 
Captain W. had turned in, we invited Nep into one 
of the state-rooms, and two of us, provided with 
shears, set to work upon him. The dog was remark- 
ably quiet, seeming to like the performance vastly; 
and at the end of half an hour he was no more like 
Nep Newfoundland than he was like a South African 
gemsbok. We had sheared every hair off every por- 
tion of his body, except the head and tail, just as 
close as the shear-blade would lie to the skin. Then 
we painted his great plume of a tail white as a snow- 
drift, and his head as red as vermilion could make 
it, with the exception of the ears, and a 
the eyes, which were painted Venetian blue. I have 
no knowledge of anything in this world that Nep in 
the least resembled when we were done with him. 


dog. 


Nep to his kennel on deck, and then quietly turned 
in. But just as day began to dawn we turned out, 





though the door into the kitchen was wide open, the 
farmer, who was watching her, saw her pause at the | 
threshold, putting out her hand like one fumbling in | 
the dark for the latch. | 


During dinner he watched the child, so far as he 


| 


every one of us, pellmell, as if the ship had been 
knocked down by a Squall and was foundering. Such 
yells and screams, and clapping of hands, dashing 
buckets of water, shying of brooms, and hurrahing, 
as there was out on deck! And there was our man- 


| could unobserved, whilea doubting, pained expression | 


a ring around | ishment she had undergone.” 


whhotared monstrosity, cutting and scooting among 
the sailors, wagging his great white plume, flapping 
his blue ears, and barking vigorously in concert with 
his shipmates, most of whom entertained serious 
doubts whether the thing was really a dog or the 
devil. 

Suddenly Nep made a straight wake for the cabin, 
entering just at the moment that Captain W., aroused 
by the din on deck, opened his state-room door, and 
was coming out. The dog bolted between his legs so 
suddenly, that at first he only got a glimpse of some 
dusky, hideous monster, with a red-and-blue head 
and a great white tail. The sudden bolt drove the 
bewildered captain back into his room, and capsized 
him fairly on his back; the dog popping into his 
berth, where he sat up on end, looking down at his 
prostrate master, his red head canted a little to one 
side, his huge blue ears gently patting his jowls, as, 
with his tongue lolling out, he sat there laughing 
silently at the pandemonium he had kicked up. 
Absolutely horror-struck, and actually believing it 
some hideous water-devil, Capt. W. scrambled to his 
feet and shot out on deck, screaming: 

“Hah! O! Help! The Devil! MurpDER! Mr. An- 
son! Doctor! Devil! Odear! God help me! Wont 
somebody kill the d-d-d— thing?” 

No one wanted to kill poor innocent Nep, but the 
profits that Capt. W. realized off of that dog didn’t 
buy many bags of Rio coffee. 





A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

The Court Journal, describing Prince Napoleon's 
ball, says: 

“The Princess Clotilde is attired, as usual, without 
the slightest pretensions to extravagance of fashion, 
and yet looking the most aristocratic grande dame of 
the whole company. Her dress was of plain pink 
tulle, the skirt full trimmed with rich garlands of 
bright green leaves. None of the jewels belonging to 
the Italian treasuries, about which so much absurd 
nonsense has been uttered, but her neck was adorned 
with emeralds as big asthe staring eye-balls of the 
green-eyed monster, while her brow was encircled 
with a simple wreath of green leaves, which, casting 
a mysterious shadow over her features, added to the 
pensive melancholy expression they always bear. 
The empress was standing near, her sweetly soft style 
of beauty contrasting strongly with the somewhat 
hard and unfinished contour so characteristic of the 
Carignans. Her majesty’s dress was of sea-green 
tulle, puffed, looped, and fringed with diamonds. 
The exact concordance of the shade of green and 
pink adopted fur the two dresses was observed by the 
artist-connoisseurs to be so remarkable that it was 
agreed amongst them that the couturieres must have 
conferred together beforehand. One of our great por- 
trait painters was observed to contemplate the 
amalgamation of tone and color with the greatest 
interest. ‘You are thinking of a picture,’ said a 


tap on the shoulder. ‘ No, indeed; I was thinking of 
the Empress Josephine.’ ‘Ah, yes—young days, 
young days!’ returned the other, maliciously. ‘ Pooh, 
pooh! I was just then at St. Cloud, and before me 
was standing the lovely Josephine and the still more 
beautiful Princess Pauline. The pair of beauties 
could never agree. The reception was given by order 
of the emperor for the express purpose of a recogni- 
tion and a reconciliation between them being ac- 
knowledged. The Princess Pauline’s entrance caused 
a great sensation, and we all pressed forward to view 
the effect produced upon the empress. The latter, 
with imperial grace, smiling sweetly, rose to lead her 
rival to aseat. The two ladies shared equally the 
admiration of the company as they stood side by side; 
but presently, when seated, the beauty of the prin- 
cess seemed suddenly to fade—to grow dingy as it 
were—her skin to assume a yellow aspect, and her 
hair, arranged with turquoises and blue ribbons, to 
lose its lustre. To add to the evil effect, the princess 
herself began to grow fretful, and to look around with 
anxiety, and finally, as if overcome by depression, 
she retired, out of humor with herself and all besides, 
The next day, at the sitting, the empress inquired 
what I thought of Pauline’s beauty. ‘Splendid 
when standing,’ said I, daubing away at my back- 
ground with the greatest agitation; ‘but she should 
never sit down when her dress is of light blue satin— 
at least in a green velvet fauteuil” Thereupon, to 
hide the confusion occasioned by the consciousness 
of my own impertinence, I brushed away more val- 
iantly than ever, dodging behind my canvas to await 
the reprimand I felt sure was coming. But a silvery 
laugh, like the pearly tinkling of the waterfall visible 
from the window of the apartment wherein we were 
seated, was the tirst signal given that my observation 
had been understood. ‘ Ah! ces coquins d'artistes! 
excluimed her majesty, her eyes glistening with fun 
and mischief. ‘And so you found me out!’ It wasa 
harmless woman’s vengeance; but I could not help 
thinking that the princess would have preferred an 
open duel with swords or pistols to the frightful pun- 
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THE ORGAN. 








Certainly he looked nothing like a Newfoundland | 


Having achieved our metamorphosis, we escorted | 


The invention of this instrument is attributed to 
Ctesibius, of Alexandria, who lived 150 B. C. The 
period when this instrument was introduced into the 
churches of Western Europe is rather uncertain, but 
is supposed to have been about the year 755. Before 
the tenth century organs became common in Eng- 
land; in the fifteenth century several improvements 


| were introduced by Bernhard, a German, to whose 


countrymen we owe many of the excellencies of the 


| instrument as it exists at the present day. 
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A LOST PICTURE. 


Time was, when with the unrestraint 
Of an enamored soul and hand, 
In lieu of those cold words that faint 
And waver like a willow wand 
Before the vision I would paint, 
I might have seized the ready brush, 
And with the limner's better art, 
Poured out the softer hues that flush 
And flow within the painter's heart. 
I would have shown you where she stood, 
Or brightly passed through sun and shade; 
Her stately form, her air subdued, 
Her dark eye mellowing to the mood 
That round her inmost spirit played. 
I would have wrought the daylight through 
To give what yet before me beams, 
And ceased at eve but to renew 
The impassioned labor in my dreams. 
But this is past—life takes and gives, 
And o'er the dust of hopes long gone, 
The vision brightens as it lives, 
And mocks the hand that would have drawn! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


My Tacation in the Army. 


NO. 1. 


wees 
BY U. P. Z 
—_—_——— 


My chum Joe and I were casting about, last Feb- 
ruary, for some new and interesting way of spending 
our vacation, when Colonel ——, of General Weitzel’s 
Corps (which was afterwards first to enter Richmond) 
sent us a very cordial invitation to pass a few weeks 
with him in camp. We jumped at the offer, and were 
soon on our way South. 

Arriving at Baltimore, we obtained passes, not 
without difficulty, and set to work to hunt up the 
evening boat for Fortress Monroe. A dingy little 
steamer, whistling and steaming violently, at length 
hove in view at the extremity of one of the lowest 
wharves. Here, a miscellaneous crowd of officers, 
privates, sutlers and Norfolk citizens stood shivering, 
jammed up against a cruel rope. In reply to repeat- 
ed calls for admittance, a sailor at last stepped for- 
ward, and politely informed us that we had better 
“dry up.” 

“ None of yer is agoing to cross that plank till 
the captain is ready to look at yer passes.” 

Imagine our consternation, when, after waiting for 
the captain until tive minutes before the hour of 
starting, we at length reached his excellency, on be- 
ing told that our passes must be approved and stamp- 
ed by the provo’-marshal before we could be admit- 
ted. As martial law admits of no exceptions, and 
wont take any fees, we had to ’bout face, and elbow 
our way to the office of the aforesaid official. Fortu- 
nately this was easily found, and we returned, breath- 
less, just as the steamer gave her last snort, and the 
captain shouted “ all aboard” for the last time. 

We soon had an example of what would have been 
our fate had we refused to humor the captain in his 
peculiar views; for after the boat had fairly left 
the pier, and was under full headway, a poor, inof- 
fensive-looking citizen, who had slipped aboard with- 
out the formality of a pass, was seized by two officers, 
and unceremoniously ‘ doused” into a small row- 
boat we happened to be passing. The violence of his 
fall, together with the agitation of the water by our 
paddle-wheels, combined to upset the littie craft, and 
wo left the poor wretch swimming among great cakes 
of ive. 

After seeing a rope flung our unfortunate would- 
be fellow-passenger from the shore, Joe and I pro- 
ceeded on a tour of exploration. Below stairs, a 
score of black men were hard at work packing away 
boxes and bales, ammunition chests and empty cof- 
fins. Their dress was of the most miscellaneous and 
fantastic description; as, one shoe and one boot, an 
old velvet jacket patched with calico, and the scanty 
remains of a beaver hat. The entire loss of the nose 
of one, and the various scars that seamed the frontis- 
pieces of others, proved them to be “ contraband.” 
Their conversation was amusing enough to a north- 
ern ear. 

“T say, Sam, how is yer to-day?” 

“O, I’se right peert.” 

“TI don’t reckon we damaged dat dar schooner 
much we run into, did we?” 

* Yes, sah! we busted a right smart hole into her.” 

Every available spot among the baggage was oc- 
cupied by a soldier sitting or lying upon his blanket, 
and every step we took in the dark occasioned a gruff 
oath trom some invisible defender of his country’s 
honor. 

Above hatches, epaulets and gay uniforms gleam- 
ed among fair ladies. A handful of venerable cleri- 
cals, with the silver scroll of the Christian Commis- 
sion, had already gained permission to hold a prayer- 
meeting on the quarter-deck, and were busily drum- 
ming up recruits; while a convivial set of gay, young 
“ganitaries” had secured the largest state-room, 
and were mixing punch in a wash-basin, as the best 
means of driving dull care away. 

Before daybreak next morning, every one was on 
deck, eager to be the first to catch a glimpse of the 
far-famed Fortress Monroe. It was quite a disap- 
pointment to me, however, when it did appear, 
and I could scarcely persuade myself that the low, 
dark line just visible above the roofs of the machine 
shops and sutler’s shanties, with but half a dozen 
guns in sight, could be the fort of which we have 
heard so much—the invincible—the impregnable. 

On touching the pier, we jumped ashore, and, with 
the exception of the half dozen who had reached their 


destination, all rushed, pell-mell, to the provo’-mar- 
shal’s office to obtain passes for our further journey. 
After this unpleasant duty, Joe and I proposed an in- 
road upon the fort, but soon found two insuperable 
obstacles in our way—the positive refusal of the 
guard to allow us to enter, and the violent ringing 
and whistling of the boat, which was to have the 
pleasure of conveying us up the James. 

Leaving the fort, we steamed off through Hamp- 
ton Roads, passing a fleet of trim men-of-war and 
iron-clads, with their tiers of bristling cannon, and 
jaunty “ come-on-I’m-your-man” attitude. Theon- 
ly one whose name we could read, as we glided past 
the Rip-Raps, was the redoubtable Atlanta, shaped 
much like an ordinary steamboat, but armed with 
large stern-and-bow-chasers, in addition to her 
broadsides, and manned by one hundred and thirty- | 
five hearty seamen. 

The channel now rapidly narrowed, till its breadth 
was less than a mile, and the water changed from its | 
deep sea-green to the muddy yellow, so characteris- 
ticof the James. Flocks of wild ducks quietly repos- 
ed upon its smooth surface, or swept over the deso- 
late swamps and thickets on either side of us, often 
hovering so near our boat as to provoke volleys of, 
musketry from the privates on the lower deck. 

Wearied by the monotony of this scene, we had got 
fairly interested in a good game of whist in the cabin, 
when a sudden stampede took place, which over- 
turned our table, and hurried us, with the excited 
throng, upon the deck again. Here, expecting to see 
no less a curiosity than Jeff Davis himself, we were 
gratified only with the view of three black sticks, 
rising some eight or ten feet above the water, but 
from which, we were told, the bloody bars of trea- 
son’s banner had once proudly waved over the decks 
of the Florida. How she came to sink justjin the 
right place, and at the right time, no man knoweth— 
nor desireth to know, if he be a true American. 
We had scarcely resumed our game, when we were 
again called to throw our execrations upon the breeze 
that would bear them upon the dilapidated-looking 
village on our left-hand bank, which is all that re- 
mains of the once famous Jamestown, where the 
first trade in human flesh was made—the first cargo 
of slaves landed. 

At about four o’clock, we drew up at a long wharf 
lined with boxes, bales, stacked arms and soldiers, 
with a high bluff in the background, surmounted 
by large storehouses and barracks; and heard the 
cheerful cry of “City Point.” We congratulated 
each other on again reaching ‘terra firma,” but soon 
concluded to retract the adjective, as our walk up to 
head-quarters proved the sacred soil to be any- 
thing but jirm; and the stories of guns and even 
mules being lost in the mud were well corroborated 
by our own experience. 

Our route lay between, or through, large camps, 
consisting of symmetrical rows of canvas-roofed log 
huts, each accommodating five or six men, and look- 
ing very warm and comfortable. Here and there the 
petty officers were drilling squads, while bands were 
playing, and bugle calls resounding on all sides. Sup- 
ply trains of army wagons from time to time came up 
the roads, with their white canvas tops and the Mal- 
tese cross, clover-leaf, or other insignia of the various 
corps, emblazoned upon them. Each drawn by a 
string of mules in tandem style, and driven by a ne- 
gro riding upon the hindmost. Strange to say, they 
invariably have but one rein, and turn their teams 
to the right or left by a peculiar system of yanks and 
jerks, accompanied by loud gee-hawing. 

In the course of our rambling, we came upon a 
large log schoolhouse or church, evidently one of the 
few secesh buildings which have escaped the ravages 
of the foragers of both armies. Around this building 
was quite a little village of huts occupied by freed- 
men, whom the government had not yet seen fit to 
send North. 

Ebony babes tumbled over one another in the road 
by scores, with their glistening white teeth and eye- 
balls, while black women with shiny faces and neat 
turbans, sat in the doors, or rather holes of their lit- 
tle houses. As we drew near, we heard loud shout- 
ing from the old schoolhouse, which we soon found 
was the conclusion of a hymn sung by a congrega- 
tion of over fifty blacks, chiefly women, therein as- 
sembled. We entered quietly, and were just in time 
to see the most ludicrous marriage ceremony it is 
possible to imagine. The preacher, a tall, lank man, 
of a most inky complexion, began the service by 
shouting: 

* Brudern and sisteren, we will now procede to try 
a kind of a widding. Dem as I’se ’luding to, will now 
come forred.” 

Upon this, the bridal pair advanced; the bride, a 
good-looking mulatto girl, dressed tastefully in white, 
actually dragging forward her lover, a sheepish-look- 
ing lad in Uncle Sam’s uniform. 

“Let us pray,” came next, and down went the 
bride, white dress and all, upen the dusty floor. The 
happy man, with a most commendable consideration 
for his new clothes, declined following her example 
of devotion, but crossed the floor noisily, and took his 
seat ona bench. Joe andI managed to suppress our 
mirth at this scene, but a white soldier sitting near 
us was completely overcome, and laughed outright. 
For this he received a terrible rebuke at the close of 
the service: 

‘Dis here ceremony wud hab been fustrate, ef dat 
dar man hadn’t busted. A man that’ll bust on sich 
an occasion aint no Christian.” 

Returning to the camp, we found that the dedica- 
tion of a large chapel built by the Christian Commis- 
sion was to take place in the course of the evening, at 











which service, an eloquent clergyman from Philadel- 


phia would officiate; and General Grant himself had 
been invited to attend. 
When we entered, we found the chapel, which was 
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of boats firmly anchored at distances of about a rod, 
and covered with boards. Two or three gunboats 


lay below us, a small monitor above, and several of 


hastily put up of rough boards, but capable of seating Uncle Sam’s little tugs were plying their way in dif- 


five hundred, literally packed, many being obliged to 
stand in the aisles. We watched eagerly for the 
general, but, though many officers came, he did not 
honor us with his presence. 

As our noble lieutenant-general did not attend the 
dedication service, as expected, our first thought on 
the following morning, was to hunt him up at his 
own quarters and pay him a visit there. We accord- 
ingly made inquiries as to his whereabouts, and we 
were told to find a grove of trees enclosed in an iron 
railing. On account of the extreme scarcity of trees 
in that war-desolated land, and the still greater rari- 
ty of iron railings, our directions could not have been 
more explicit. 

After a half hour’s stroll through the camps, we 
found the eagerly-looked-for grove, and ventured 
in, determined to risk the guard-house or even court- 
martial, for the sake of seeing the old soldier who 
had never lost a battle. We found that the grove 
was of some six hundred yards in extent, and con- 
tained the camp of a cavalry guard in addition to the 
quarters of the general and his staff, so that we had 
to pick out the desired edifice from the midst of quite 
a village of similar shanties. 

Nothing daunted, we marched in, and began our 
search, but, unluckily, came suddenly upon two sen- 
tinels, who peremptorily ordered us off the place. 
Determined not to be so easily baffled, 1 asked them 
to point out our shortest way of departure. They 
replied in favor of the right-hand road. This gave us 
an opportunity to misunderstand them, and accord- 
ingly feigning compliance, we straightway ivound 
ourselves directly in front of General Grant’s private 
“sanctum.” This little, one-story, rough-board 
house is as plain and modest in appearance, as the 
general is himself quiet and unobtrusive. 

After satisfying our curiosity upon its one door and 
two windows, and waiting in vain for some signs of 
life within, we had just made up our minds, with the 
true Harvard spirit of reckless adventure, that the 
most effectual way to bring the lion out of his den 
would be, to ‘bowl arock” through his window, 
when, “ What the deuce are youdoing here? Didtn’t 
we just sent you off the place?” with the admonitory 
gleam of a couple of fixed bayonets, induced us to 
change our base on the double-quick, without giving 
the general experimental evidence of our skill in 
cricket. 

Welearned upon inquiry, that many of the soldiers, 
even, had never seen their commanding officer, and 
that when he did appear abroad, he was always 
greeted with cheers. Many quaint stories are told 
about his eternal smoking, and his blunt, queer ways. 
While pacing up and down the wharf on one occa- 
sion, with his everlasting cigar in his mouth, a negro 
approached, and told him smoking was not allowed 
there. 

“Are you so ordered?” asked the general, and when 
answered : 

“Yes, sah! dat’s de lor, and it’s got to be obeyed,” 
he neither despatched the man to the guard-house 
for insolence, nor made him brigadier general for do- 
ing his duty, but quietly tossed his weed into the 
river, and resumed his walk. One of his surest ele- 
ments of success is the profound seerecy which he re- 
tains on all points, which, if known, could be of ser- 
vice to the enemy. Indeed, when his brother, in a 
private interview, asked the number of troops in his 
command, he is said to have replied with a yawn: 

“Well, brother, I have a great many men—a great 
many.” 

About noon, the colonel made his appearance, ac- 
companied by two orderlies, each leading a horse for 
our use. We were quite struck with the fine, mar- 
tial bearing of our old college friend, and could well 
realize what we had before been told, that nothing in 
the world more quickly develops the character of a 
young man, gives him energy, self-reliance and cour- 
age—in fine, makes a true man of him, than service 
in the war. We could the better understand this, 
when he told us of the incessant watchfulness he was 
obliged to maintain, and the constant anxiety he 
lived in. His regiment, he said, was in the extreme 
front, and had more than its share of picket duty and 
fatigue work allotted to it. Moreover, his pickets for 
more than a mile held an old rebel earthwork, which 
was rather a misfortune to them than otherwise, 
since a sudden charge of the enemy might at any 
time overpower and drive them from it, and when 
well garrisoned, it could only be re-taken with heavy 
loss. Such astate of affairs could not be avoided, 
since he had been forbidden to destroy the trouble- 
some earthwork, and to hold it secure against any 
attack would take full two-thirds of his whole force. 
At any time, therefore, day or night, he might be 
suddenly called upon to head a charge upon the 
enemy, or to defend himself in camp. Frequently, 
again, an opportunity occurred when a bold dash or 
sudden movement, even contrary to orders, would do 
great service, and gain him great honor, if successful ; 
but, if unlucky, might subject him to a court-martial. 
The public, like the ancient Carthaginians, can par- 
don any fraud or disobedience on the part of a fortu- 
nate officer, but if the fates do not smile upon him, 
he is condemned to the crucifixion of disgrace and 
contempt. 

We had been riding, meanwhile, now through 
camps, now thickets, again fur miles over level plains 
of rich loam, marked with the dried stumps of their 
last crop of corn or tobacco, until the lordly James, 
in its devious windings, again broke on our view. 
This we crossed on a genuine pontoon bridge, formed 





ferent directions. One of these signified its desire to 
pass the bri€ge we stood upon, and we were detained 
until it had been accommodated. The draw was 
opened by unhitching one of the boats and allowing 
them to drift down the river, with their superincum- 
bent platform, and, after the ge of the st 5 
the bridge was re-constructed, by rowing up the boats 
again into their places by means of long sweepsp—a 
curious, but, of course, a very slow and tedious 
operation. 

The wharf by the side of the bridge, is the well- 
known Aiken’s Landing, it being situated on the es- 
tate of thatname. Half a mile to the left, we passed 
the Aiken homestead, the only mansion of any size or 
beauty within the limits of the army at that time. A 
group of soldiers loitered before the house, to hear 
the familiar music of a piano, for, as one of them 
told me, though they did play “Dixie” and sing 
rebel airs, it ‘sounded so like home.” Before the 
outbreak of the war, this must have been a very 
beautiful and profitable plantation. The soil rich 
and loamy—-the surface level or gently undulating— 
it constituted the beau-ideal of a farm. On the banks 
of the river stood large storehouses and granaries, 
and a private wharf and schooner enabled them to 
transport their produce with ease to the Richmond 
or Baltimore market. 

A mile beyond, we came suddenly upon the famous 
Dutch Gajp Canal. A glance served to clear up many 
doubts, about which we had speculated when at 
home. The river, after bending and twisting on its 
course for nine mijes below Richmond, at this point 
makes a complete loop, returning, after a circuit of 
seven miles, to within one hundred and fifty yards of 
the place it left. Here General Butler proposed to 
dig a canal which would enable our gunboats to at- 
tack the rebel capital without being obliged to pass 
the formidable Howlett House Battery, and the ob- 
structions with which the channel was filled in the 
seven mile bend. The peculiar difficulty of this work 
arose from the fact that a bluff of at least fifty feet of 
hard, flinty clay had to be dug away before the level 
of the river was attained, and then a depth of water 
of as much as twenty feet was required, and all this 
under constant fire of some mortars which were 
speedily posted on the opposite bank. How the canal 
was completed and a mine prepared to blow up the 
embankinent at the end and admit the water, and 
how it lifted a great mass of clay and dropped it again 
in precisely the same spot, are matters of history. 

When we visited the canal a freshet had just oc- 
curred which carried away much earth and left a 
running stream of at least six feet in average depth. 
Shot and shell lay scattered at random, and we seve- 
ral times turned our horses aside to avoid some 
yawning pit torn by an exploding missile. The colo- 
nel told us that the “ Jonnies,” for so they are always 
called here, are constantly at watch against any re- 
newed attempt to work the canal, and are sure to 
throw over a shell or two, whenever more than three 
or four “‘ Yanks ” meet together at this place. 

After fully glutting our curiosity, we turned to the 
north and rode up our lines. It had been dark and 
cloudy for some minutes, and now a sudden squall 
blew down the river. “Orderly,” exclaimed the 





colonel, “ how soon will it begin to rain?” “I don’t 


reckon it’s a-gwine to rain at all, massa!” “Not 
rain?—are you sure of that?” “Yes, sah—I’ll be 
*sponsible for it, sah? And sure enough it did not 
lain. 

The next object of interest we met with was the 
stump of a great pine tree, standing some six feet 
high, with the ponderous trunk lying atone side. Its 
history is as follows: When our gunboats first as- 
cended the river, while yet at a distance of full two 
miles from this pine, it was discovered that all their 
movements were reported from it as a signal station. 
This would never do; so a single mortar was com- 
tissioned to dislodge the crow from his nest. Such 
is the wonderful skill of our gunners, that, though 
thrown from so unstable a support as a boat in the 
water, the first shell fell but a rod to the right, the 
second ploughed up the ground a trifle too far to the 
left, while the third shrieking missile struck the tree 
plump in the centre, snapping it in two like a twig, 
and down came crow’s nest, rebel and all. 

We next visited Fort Brady, a very strong and well 
situated battery of a dozen guns and mortars. It is 
on quite an eminence, and is completely surrounded 
by a moat and an abattis of forked trees, interlaced 
and bound together with wires, so as to be capable of 
holding its own, even if completely surrounded by 
the enemy. ‘ 

Arriving about dusk at our destined regiment, we 
found that our friend had invited a number of officers 
to tea,in our honor, and had provided a repast of 
oysters, cake, pies and other luxuries, equally rare in 
the army. We soon found that hard tack, tea, mo- 
lasses and salt beef are accounted the everyday 
staples of life here, and that even sour bread is not to 
be had at all times. The evening passed swiftly by in 
conversation and amusement, while the regimental 
band, well trained in opera music as well as patriotic 
airs, discoursed sweet harmony without. 

Unused as yet to the sounds of a camp, we were 
startled from our sleep the next morning by the “ roll 
of the stirring drum ” at reveille, before the day had 
fairly dawned. Hastily donning our apparel, we 
found the men armed and answering the roll-call in 
rank. This ceremony is repeated at noon, and at 
“taps” in the evening, and is of course necessary in 
order to provent straggling and to keep the men con- 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








stantly ready for service. The fife always accompa- 
nies the drum, and to our surprise we heard “ Upi- 
dee,” “ Litoria,” and other college songs among the 
calls. Both officers and men had grown weary of the 
old, humdrum tones, and the colonel had taken the 
pains to teach them some newer and livelier airs. 

He said that two or three lazy drummers had at 
first given him much trouble. He would often find 
them loitering through camp when they shouid have 
been at their places in the band, and their excuse for 
absence always was, “ Drum’s busted, sah!” But 
whether its collapse was occasi 1 by over-zeal in 
the discharge of duty, or by the intrusion of a hob- 
nailed boot, could not always be determined. His 
remedy for the evil was to make them stand in line 
and go through all the motions of drumming upon 
their damaged instruments until new drum-heads 
could be procured. 

After taking breakfast, we started on another 
voyage of discovery. Our lines run along the eastern 
bank of the James, at Dutch Gap and Ball’s Bluff. 
Above, they diverge a little from the circuitous course 
of the stream, and extend nearly north for three or 
four miles, then sweep off at a right angle towards 
the east. This angle was the nearest point to Rich- 
mond we then held, and just here is situated Fort 
Harrison. The siege of this stormy post last Septem- 
ber, its capture in a heroic charge by colored troops, 
chiefly, and the death of General Burnham on the 
very rampart while gallantly cheering on his men, are 
still fresh in the minds of all. 

Here we first bent our way. The fort is finely situ- 
ated on the only eminence of that neighborhood, and 
well garrisoned by the men who best deserve the 
honor—the black soldiers who captured it. Its ram- 
parts are built on a frame-work of heavy logs, filled 
in with bags of sand, bound in one mass by stout 
wires, and it is armed with heavy siege guns and 
several light mortars. Here we enjoyed a glorious 
view of our own camps and forts, and could even 
make out the dim, hazy outline of the rebel works 
across the smoky plain. After viewing the fort, a 
soldier told us that as we wore plain citizens’ clothes, 
we could go out to the picket line with safety, though 

he himself would risk his life in so doing, for the large 
reward and furlough lately offered the pickets for 
shooting deserters, made them sometimes a little too 
ready to do their duty in this way, and instances were 
thought to have occurred where depraved men, to 
make up for the scarcity of real deserters, had actually 
killed their comrades inside the line, and dragged 
their bodies across, in order to claim the reward. 


Though the prospects of the rebellion were even 
then at a very low ebb, and their men actually de- 
pendent, many of them, for their very means of 
existence upon their daily exchange with our pickets 
of tobacco for food, still real intentional desertion into 
the land of starvation was occasionally attempted, 
and we had the good fortune to see a painfully excit- 
ing instance on this very morning. While talking to 
a Boston youth who was taking his turn on the line, 
a fine-looking sergeant, with the curious badge of the 
signal corps on his sleeve, approached, and began a 
friendly conversation with our young picket, ending 
by giving him a cigar and a match wherewith to light 
it. The soldier accepted the gift and stooped to 
scratch the match upon his boot, when a violent blow 
on the back of the head knocked him senseless, and 
in an instant the sergeant had plunged into a thicket 
and disappeared. Joe and [shouted lustily and fired 
our fallen friend’s musket, which brought together a 
squad of the relief guard in time to give the recreant 
man a volley the instant he emerged from the strip of 
woods that had concealed him. Still he kept on, 
unharmed, leaping wildly from side to side to avoid 
our fire, and running with extraordinary swiftness. 
While we reload he nears the opposite fort. We hear 
in the distance shouts of encouragement, and pres- 
ently three distinct cheers, when, ‘ ready—tire— 
bang,” and down came the deserter, when almost in 
the arms of Ewell’s traitorous horde. It was now our 
time to cheer, and we made the woods ring again. A 
deserter from them on the next dark night, reported 
the man mortally wounded, and the best marksman 
of the squad who “ dropped ” him, was accounted the 
successful man, and received the envied furlough. 

Amuch more sad case, they told us, occurred a 
week before at this very spot. A private attempting 
to desert by night, was seen, fired at, and badly 
wounded; but, instead of surrendering, he became 
confused, lost his way and ran frantically down our 
line, receiving ball after ball, till he fell dead. ; 

Alas for the horrors of war! We could not at first 
conceive of any inducement which these poor 
wretches could be influenced by in running so terrible 
a “muck,” but afterwards learned that a proclama- 











is usually a very conspicuous object oft approaching 
acamp. If not seen, it is sure to be heard, if a black 
man happens to be riding it. Imagine a great stout 
fellow, waving his hat and gesticulating violently, at 
the imminent risk of falling over backwards, with, 
“Tse beginning to read my title clar to mansions in 
the skies, or any other man look out dar! don’t come 
under or Ill spit on yer. Whar’s the surgeon? Tell 
him to bring along his towsers to substract dis yere 
thorn. I say, Pete, sling us up dat dar—” By this 
time he is sure to come sprawling on the ground, and 
is angrily ordered up to his perch again by the senti- 
nel, who accelerates his climbing by a “ boost ” or two 
with the point of his bayonet. 

Such was camp life in time of truce, every day the 
same as the last—every day reveille, dress parade 
drill, fatigue duty, taps and “extinguish lights,” 
until we began to weary of its monotony and sigh for 
some change. The colonel had described to us the 
peculiar “ scream” of the flying shell—how it seems 
to murmur dubiously, “which one—which one,” as 
it mounts the air, and then shrieks out, “ You—ou— 
ou,” as it pounces upon its victim, and we grew quite 
eager to hear its ominous hooting for ourselves. We 
were at length gratified. On a bright, warm after- 
noon, three smoke stacks moved slowly down the 
river from Richmond. 

As the first passed a hollow in the bank our glasses 
revealed the name “ Drury,” and we recognized her 
as a powerful gunboat, manned by perhaps eighty 
men. The second and third also passed in review 
before us, but we were unable to decipher their 
names. 

We waited in breathless suspense as they gradually 
passed the fort and disappeared behind a bend in the 
river. As the fort neither fired upon them, nor ap- 
peared to notice their proceedings, we made up our 
minds that some white flag must be displayed, un- 
known to us, and that their business was, perhaps, 
the exchange of prisoners. 

We had almost forgotten the circumstance, and 
were quietly sipping our tea, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, when a distant booming drew us to the door of 
the tent, and we saw far down the river rapid flashes 
of light, followed at quite an interval, by dull reports. 
By counting the intervening seconds we estimated 
the distance of the cannon, and concluded that Fort 
Brady was peppering our new acquaintances, the 
gunboats. While we watched, a brighter flash illu- 
mines the sky, and a fiery streak darts through the 
air with the long-expected scream of a genuine bomb- 
shell, reduced, however, by the great distance to a 
faint whistle. Another and another followed, till the 
parapets of the fort and the surrounding hills were 
lighted up with their glare. We thought no display 
of rockets could equal the grandeur of the sight, and 
had mounted our horses for a nearer view, when the 
exhibition suddenly ceased, and all was still and dark. 
Thinking the boats might be taking the backward 
tack, the guns of Fort Harrison were hastily loaded, 
and three black regiments sent post haste to follow 
their course and prevent their crew from landing to 
escape. This was evidently not their intention just 
then, for, after an hour had elapsed, another fusilade 
took place still lower down the river, which was even 
fiercer and more brilliant than the first. Major —, 
after a careful examination of his chart, had just an- 
nounced to us that the boats were vigorously storm- 
ing a small battery nearly opposite Dutch Gap, and 
that the battery was replying slowly, but with effect, 
when a brilliant glare that “fired the arch of 
heaven,” was followed by a deep roar and a concus- 
sion which perceptibly shook the earth beneath us. 

“Something’s bust up, and I think it’s the Drury. 
Yes, there’s the battery firing again,” said the major, 
looking through his glass. And so it proved. That 
fearful explosion was caused by a well-directed shell, 
which entered the steamer’s powder-magazine and 
there exploded, launching seventy-two hapless crea- 
tures into eternity. 

Again the silence of the night was broken only by 
the tramp of the sentinel and the distant bugle-call, 
and we wondered much that the two remaining boats 
did not attempt their flight under cover of the friend- 
ly darkness. The fact was, they had got fairly 
aground on the muddy flats, and waited the return 
of high water to enable them to move. At daybreak 
they started on their return trip, and by the powerful 
assistance of the ascending tide, despite all the lower 
batteries could do, were soon opposite Fort Harrison. 
Now came the ‘‘tug of war” for us, and gun after 
gun belched forth its flaming charge, till the flying 
balls rattled upon the sides of the iron-clads like hail. 

The rebel works opposite hasten to the rescue of 
their suffering friends. ‘‘ Whiz” comes a bolt into 
the very fort. Next,a shell from Fort Darling flies 





tion had been privately circulated, calling on all for- 
eigners who were tired of the war to desert, promising 
on the honor of no less a personage than Jefferson 
D., an early chance to run the blockade and return to 
their native land, after viewing all the glories of 
Secessia. 


directly over our camp, with a scream loud enough to 
satisfy the most incredulous, and buries itself in the 


ALGIERS IN 1865. 
All the houses, great and small, are built on one 
plan, round a central court, which is often supported 
on no more than four columns, and is only eight or 
ten feet square. The doors are sometimes approached 
by a descent of half-a-dozen steps—sometimes they 
are placed three feet up in the wall, with a small 
block or stone to enable those to enter who find a 
single step of thirty-six inches a feat beyond their 
agility. The only external ornaments of the archi- 
tecture are the doorways, which are occasionally of 
marble, neatly sculptured. 
The palace of the bishop is the best existing exam- 
ple of a handsome Moorish house. The court and its 
galleries, supported on twisted columns of white 
marble, are paved and wainscoted with tiles, which, 
however, appear to be of the indifferent modern 
manufacture of Valencia or Naples. The cedar bal- 
ustrades and the doors are grand specimens of intri- 
cate oriental latticeword and panelling; the beams 
and the ceilings are richly carved and painted, and 
the plaster-work recalls that of the Alhambra, in its 
elaborate variety of design. In spite of its antique 
air, I believe the building is not older than the present 
century; and I am told that the marble columns and 
pavement employed in its construction and in that of 
most other luxurious Algerine dwellings, were 
wrought in Italy. The palace of the governor-gene- 
ral is a somewhat larger house of the same kind, but 
not so well preserved, and considerably distigured by 
incongruous additions by a French architect. It is 
said to be insufficient in accommodation, and a new 
official residence for the governor is about to be built 
on Sir Morton Peto’s new boulevard. Both the bishop 
and the governor have country houses: the one on 
the south and the other on the north side of the town; 
and the bishop resides constantly at his villa, only 
using his Moorish palace for his public receptions. 

Society here is probably much the same as in the 
provincial capitals of France; consisting chiefly of 
civil and military officials and their families, with a 
thin sprinkling of the commercial class, and on pub- 
lic occasions a dash of the native element. The gov- 
ernor-general, Marshal Macmahon, and Madame la 
Marechale, are hospitable and popular. At one ball 
besides the polychromatic soldiers, I counted half-a- 
dozen civil uniforms: blue and silver, blue and gold 
in various styles, blue and red, and black velvet with 
black lace. The marshal did not wear the cuirass of 
gold embroidery which usually denotes his rank, but 
the plain blue coat of a general officer, with the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. A good many native 
gentlemen, most of them in the snow-white bernous 
of Barbary, and black turban, sat on the sofa, or 
leaned against the columns. Many of them wore a 
bit of red ribbon on their white drapery, or a star in- 
dicative of one or the other grade in the same legion. 
The salary of the governor-general of Algeria seems 
to be hardly ona scale equal to that of the other 
great posts of the empire, being only 125,000 francs a 
year; and of a fifth part of that sum the present 
tenant is mulcted, in order to provide a pension for 
the widow of his predecessor, Marshal Pelissier. 
Perhaps there may be various other allowances at- 
tached to the office; but £4000 a year is not a large 
sum to support viceroyalty in a colony where every- 
thing but the necessaries of life must come from Eu- 
rope, and where everything that comes from Europe 
is dear. 

A ball given by the mayor a few nights ago afforded 
me an opportunity of seeing something of the bour- 
geoisie of Algiers, of a class beneath that which is 
admitted to the more aristocratic gatherings at Gov- 
ernment House. The Hotel de Ville, where it took 
place, isa purely modern building, in the French 
style, with a small inner court, filled with orange and 
banana trees. The rooms are convenient and com- 
monplace. In addition to the usual stream of uni- 
forms and crinolines which flowed past the mayoress, 
there was a considerable number of reverend cadis, 
who administer Mussulman justice amongst the na- 
tives, in their gigantic turbans of snow-white lawn, 
or rich cachemire. One end of the ball-room was 
filled with a bevy of Jewesses, some in French cos- 
tume, and the rest—perhaps a dozen, in their ancient 
attire: usually a high-waisted gown of some rich 
embroidered stuff—though one of the dark-eyed 
dames wore crimson trimmed with white—a scarf, 
and a singularly ungraceful head-dress, consisting of 
a close black cap, or kerchief, bound tight round the 
skull, surmounted by a smaller cap, worn at the back 
of the head, covered with gold coins. Inspite of their 
fine eyes, the effect produced by these ladies was not 
pleasing; their foreheads being generally narrow and 
mean, their complexion sallow, and their mouths 
large and coarse. 

Algiers is provided with a spacious and handsome 


which must be a convenience and an economy to the 
full-quivered paterfamilias. 

The Jardin d’Essai, about five kilometres to the 
south of the town, is one of the most interesting ob- 
jects in the vicinity. It lies on both sides of the high- 
road, stretching on one side down to the sea, and on 
the other, to the crest of the hill which runs parallel 
to the shore; and the lower portion is historically 
interesting as the site where Charles V. landed in 
1541, and whence, three days later, the shattered re- 
mains of his fleet carried off the shattered remains of 
hisarmy. The principal features of the garden are 
two thriving avenues, each about half-a-mile long, 
the one of platanus and the other of palm, and these 
are intersected by a narrow alley of bamboos, delight- 
ful in its soft whispers and deep umbrage. Exten- 
sive nurseries of orange, citron, palm, and all sorts of 
trees suited to the climate of the colony, are travers- 
ed by agreeable walks, and varied by pens, in which 
ostriches and other large birds, and several varieties 
of the antelope, are bred with apparent success. 

The upper garden commands from its walks, which 
are shaded by trees from all parts of the world, a 
noble view of Algiers and itsbay. The extent of the 
whole is about forty hectares, or one hundred acres. 
Somewhat further on, the road ascends to the crest of 
the hill, and reaches the village of Kouba, conspicu- 
ous by its high-domed church attached to a Jesuits’ 
college, stillin progress of erection. Two buildings, 
consisting of spacious and airy corridors, have been 
reared right and left of the church, and appear to be 
already occupied by the fathers and their pupils. The 
mildness of the climate of Algiers may be estimated 
by the fact that these galleries are each open at the 
end to the external air, and are further ventilated 
above by unglazed openings. The northern side of 
the building affords one of the best views of Algiers; 
the eastern side of a part of the great plain of the 
Metidja. , 

On the other, or north side of Algiers, there is also 
another ambitious ecclesiastical edifice, still incom- 
plete, conspicuous on a lofty headland overhanging 
the sea—the church of Our Lady of Africa. It isin 
the Italian-Gothic style, with a tall dome, anda semi- 
circular-domed apse at each of the ends. It is be- 
ing built, I believe, by voluntary contributions col- 
lected by the bishop. The work is discontinued for 
the winter, as the keeper gravely told me, one bril- 
liantafternoon, with the thermometer standing about 
seventy-five in the shade, on account of the ‘ mau- 
vais temps.” 

The vicinity of Algiers abounds in country-houses, 
hung upon heights looking to the sea, or nestling in 
the winding valleys behind them. The owners 
usually occupy them themselves during the summer, 
and let or try to let them to foreigners during the 
winter. Visited on a fine forenoon in January, they 
appear charming retreats; but during the rainy sea- 
son, and what is called the cold season, those who 
have tried them as residences say they are apt to be 
damp. Communication with the town, for purposes 
of marketing and other business, is generally render- 
ed easy by the omnibuses. 

As a specimen Moorish villa, I went to the Chateau 
Didra, formerly a country-house belonging to the 
dey, and now the property of an ex-milliner of Paris 
and London. It is situated on the extensive table- 
land south of the town, and is some eight or nine 
kilometres distant from it. The exterior presents 
the aspect of a square, white-washed box of two 
stories, flanked by lower, red-tiled buildings. Cross- 
ing an outer stable court, you enter one neatly paved 
with white marble, round which are built the kitch- 
en and other offices, and from which a porch leads to 
the staircase of the principal This i 
of the usual square court of two stories, with its 
double range of white columns and tiled galleries. 
Two or more rooms open from each gallery; and the 
only change which appears to have been made in 
them since the dey’s time was the addition of here 
and there a fire-place in the European fashion. A 
good deal of the little furniture they contained—ta- 
bles, bedsteads and wardrobes—were of native work- 
manship, and rudely painted in bright colors, as also 
were the doors and other wooden fixtures. The views 
from the small windows on one side over the undu- 
lating table-land, and on the other over the plain of 
the Metidja and the ranges of Atlas, were charming; 
and the towered top of the house commanded a still 
more extensive prospect, as well as all the breezes of 
heaven. By anarrangement not in accordance with 
Frank habits, the dining-room was in the outer court, 
and could only be reached from the house proper by 
crossing the court from the porch. The sharp and 
civil landlady extolled her dwelling, as she no doubt 
used to magnify the delicate wares of her sale- 
room; demanding for leave to live in it the sum of 








theatre, but the company, though it receives a con- 





mud. Now another from the gunboats plunges 
shrieking into the woods on our left—another, and 
another follows, till, to our excited imagination, the 
air seems filled with the howling wretches. Present- 





We returned to camp at about ten, and found the 
men all on dress parade and undergoing an inspection 
of arms and equipments. This is done at least once 
a week, and tends to keep them constantly at work 
scouring and polishing up their weapons, for, at stated 
intervals, the cleanliest and the most slovenly of each 
company are picked out and presented at head- | 
quarters, where the furmer receives a reward and the | 
latter an appropriate punishment. As a natural | 
consequence every particle of steel and brass in the 
army gleams like burnished silver and gold. 

The ordinary punishment for a want of cleanliness | 
and other slight offences, is so many hours on the rai/. | 
This is elevated some ten feet from the ground, and 


ly the fire slackens, the boats have escaped, though 
terribly mauled and shattered. 

The “ Jonnies,” however terrible at close quarters, 
have always been poor at artillery practice, and the 
two hundred and odd shells thrown at us on this 
eventful morning, resulted in wounding scarce a 
dozen men. Delegates of both Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions were at hand, and at once supplied all 
the wants of these brave boys. 

In this little engagement Joe and I were much 


| struck by the indifference—nay, even contempt—which 


most of the men manifested for shells, and concluded 
that the Irishman was right who said that even 
* hanging” is sport when you get “‘ used to it.” 


siderable contribution from the state, does not succeed 
in obtaining the patronage of the public, the house 
being seldom half full. Most of the inhabitants seem 
to prefer enjoying the cool of the evening, between 
seven and ten o’clock, in the Place du Gouvernment, 
where the ladies gossip and the men smoke beneath 
the gas-lit palm-trees. 


The beautiful hills and shores round Algiers are | 


traversed in all directions by excellent roads, between 
which run many pretty shady lanes and byways, 
affording charming rides and walks. Tolerable sad- 


open carriage with a pair of horses costs two francs 
an hour. Omnibuses ply on all the roads, and one 
of the features of Algiers is a stand of these huge 
vehicles, on which sometimes twenty or thirty may 
be seen at once in front of the theatre. An omnibus 


| may be hired at the same rate as an ordinary caleche, 


one thousand francs per month; but likely to be 
| tempted, as was privately hinted to me in the town, 
| by a much smaller sum. The house is surrounded 

bya spacious walled garden and orange orchard ; and 
| the property, consisting of forty hectares, yields, as 
| its mistress averred, the best oranges, grapes, silk 
and cotton grown in Algeria. 





EARLY WARFARE. 
| Warfare, in the days of Cesar, was no mere child’s 
| play. In nine years he had conquered three hun- 


| dred tribes, eight hundred cities, slain a million of 
| dle-horses may be hired for five francs a day, and an | 


men, and taken a million prisoners. After he had 
| become master of the world, he entertained the 
whole populace, at Rome, at twenty-three thou- 
| sand tables that were furnished with every luxury. 
| He made an artificial lake, for the purpose of 
showing the vst assemblage a sample of naval 
| warfare. 


| 
| 
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OUR UNION. 





EPITAPHS. 
BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY. 





Memory reads the marble of the past; 

Dark lines are there to trace the earthly doom, 
When Hope fell withered by a summer blast, 

And Sorrow strewed her ashes o’er life’s bloom! 


Thought rests anon upon a later page, 

Manhood's stern struggles, lost in sudden blight, 
A light that shone upon a wondering age 

Is quenched within the tomb’s deep, silent night! 


The history of years finds not its grave 

*Neath marble canopy—the records breathe 
Upon the living world, the mind to save, 

And Honor'’s offerings round these altars wreathe. 
No cold links these, though of the burial stone, 

To loving hearts !—the inanimate, dear clay 
Speaks in remembrance in the same sweet tone, 

And points to worlds of love's immortal day! 

+ > 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SUMMER STORY. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





“AND what then, Catherine?” 

“You will certainly lose your heart, Mr. Earn- 
clifte.” 

* Nonsense! as if I had one!” 

Max Earnclifte’s dark eyes looked unutterable 
things into the shy hazel orbs that seldom turned 
fearlessly to his gaze. Catherine’s hand trembled 
slightly as she took down the shining tin pans, and 
arranged them on the shelves, to receive the foamy 
milk waiting to be strained. Earncliffe lifted the 
pails for her. 

“Are you never tired of this life, Kate?” 

* Sometimes—when I forget to be thankful that I 
have health and strength to go on with it.” 

“ The moon is rising, and the air is bland as June. 
Come out to the walnut tree with me.” 

“Thank you. I cannot to-night. To-morrow is 
Tuesday—baking-day. I must sift the flour and pare 
the apples.” 

‘* When does your world’s wonder arrive?” 

“In the last train to-morrow. I shall drive to the 
depot for her.” 

“May I go?” 

“Certainly, if you wish.” 

* Call for me, please. I am curious to behold this 
modern Cleopatra. Good-night, Kate.” 

He touched her hand lightly, and passed down the 
steps of the farmhouse, and off through the sere 
fields, lying fragrant and dewy in the moonlight, 
whistling a fragment of one of Strauss’s exquisite 
conceptions. 7 

Kate Lynne glanced after him, a sigh expressed on 
her face, but not coming to life through her lips, as 
she resumed her homely duties. Her old father dozed 
in his arm-chair, over the paper he could not see to 
read; a cricket droned monotonously in the wainscot, 
and Gyp, her gray kitten, purred on the window- 
ledge. The soft south wind litted Kate’s brown hair, 
and waved the coarse white curtains, and now and 
then fluttered down a bronze gold leaf from the great 
elm by the garden gate. 

How dull lite had been here, before the advent of 
Max Earneliffe in Bolton. Kate was thinking it over 
silently, as she divested the great apples of their rosy 
coverings. She was not a dreamer—none of us who 
earn our bread have much time to indulge in day- 
dreams; and Heaven knows our nightly slumbers are 
not too often illuminated with celestial visions. 

How the grim round of household duties—thrown 
upon her by the death of her mother—had grown 
brighter and less monvtonous since he had come! 
How pleasant had been her anticipation of the even- 
ings, half of which brought him to their cottage. He 
got weary, he said, of the gossip of his landlady—he 
wanted something fresher and more natural—some- 
thing of the wood and field and bird life he had come 
to the country to seek. 

Max had stood three years with the gallant defend- 
ers of his country, in the van of the army of the 
Southwest, and with his captain’s straps he had gain- 
ed an ugly scar on the forehead, and lost his strength 





‘You are tired, Kate. Let me go, instead.” 

She hesitated. 

‘Miss East will forgive you, I am sure, when she 
sees how much you have to do. Let me take you 
out.” 

He lifted her to the ground, held her a moment in 
his arms, looking down into her eyes, released her, 
and drove off. 

An hour afterward, while Kate was sitting on the 
doorsteps, bathed in the warm moonlight, gay voices 
drifted up the road to her ear, and soon she saw the 
old white horse coming up the lane ata lazy trot. 
The chaise stopped, and Virginie floated down to her. 

‘My dearest cousin Kate!” 

A pair of soft arms clasped Kate’s neck, a warm 
mouth touched hers, and then she had time to note 
something of the exquisite loveliness of Virginie East, 
before she said: 

“Miss East, I trust you will excuse me for sending 
a stranger to meet you. My household duties contine 
me for the most part. Allow me to present Mr. 

carnclifte.” 

“O, we are already acquainted,” replied Virginie, 
gaily; “‘are we not? And, indeed, Captain Earn- 
cliffe was not a stranger to me before I saw him. I 
have heard so much of him from our mutual friend 
in Philadelphia, that I was almost ready to claim his 
acquaintance at first.” ; 

“See how nice it is to have friends, Kate,” said 
Zarncliffe, archly; ‘they help us in our absence so 
finely. To whom shall I owe eternal gratitude, Miss 
East?” 

“As if I would tell you!” pouted the little beauty. 
* You have forgotten, perhaps, that you and I claim 
a slight kinship. Your Aunt Leal was the wife of my 
Uncle Stewart.” 

“True. How stupid of me to have forgotten. I 
beg your pardon. Are you not almost my cousin 
Virginie?” 

**T am if you are good, and help me plan all sorts 
of ways to pass the three weeks of my stay here 
pleasantly.” 

“JT am at your service. Command me always. 
Wear this, to remind you that I belong to you.” He 
wound a sweetbrier vine around her wealth of yellow 
hair, bowed, bade the girls good-night, and went 
away. 

The next morning brought Earncliffe to the farm- 
house; he wanted to show Miss East the view from 
Garrison Hill, before the sun was high. Kate was 
too busy about domestic affairs to accompany them, 
so they went off alone, not to return until noon; and 
then Virginie was a perfect May-queen, with the blue 
asters and golden-rod Earncliffe had wreathed in her 

air. 

Kate, looking up from the hot stove, where she 
was getting dinner, felt a pang of something that was 
almost envy, as she saw the fair vision standing dain- 
tily on the threshold of the door. How pink her 
cheeks were! How blue, wondrously blue, were her 
eyes! and how exceedingly picturesque and graceful 
was her whole person! 

“Mercy, Kate—it is a perfect torrid zone here! I 
wonder you don’t melt! Captain Earncliffe says 
housework is what makes your hands so brown.” 

Kate colored hotly. So Captain Earncliffe thought 
her hands brown? She looked at them, with a sort 
of fierce pride in their discolored hardness. They 
were small and well shaped, but they were exceed- 
ingly brown. Virginie held up two rosy snowflakes. 

“It’s fortunate fur me that I was not born ina 
farmhouse ; there is not the strength of a grasshopper 
in my hands, cousin Kate. But it’s all right, I sup- 
pose. There must be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, you know.” Ah, who knew it better? ‘And 
Kate, I’d nearly forgotten what I came out here ex- 
pressly to tell you. To-morrow, we are all going over 
to Millbrook Falls, and have a real old-fashioned 
supper ata country hotel. Wont it be splendid?” 

**T dare say you will enjoy it,” said Kate, a little 
indifferently. 

“7? And you, also? What’s to prevent you from 
enjoying it?” 

“T cannot go, Virginie. Father is not very well, 
and the corn is just being gathered in. I have to 
help the harvesters to-morrow.” 

**Good gracious, Kate Lynne! You don’t mean 
that you are going to work out door, like men?” 





and vigor in the enervating airs of the pestilent cane- 
swamper. | 

Bolton had been recommended to him for the purity | 
of its atmosphere, and he had boarded at the village 
hotel since the middle of June. He had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Lynne, and been invited to the 
farmhouse. There was nothing romantic about it— 
merely a common-place acquaintance, which ripened 
insensibly into friendship. 

Kate’s cousin, a gay New York beauty, was coming | 
now to break up the delightful quiet that had fallen | 
over the Lynne homestead. Virginie East had sud- 
denly remembered these country relatives, and, weary 
and blase with watering-places and flirting, she long- 
ed for a little of the home life which had fallen to the | 
share of her cousin Kate. She wrote a very pretty, 
cousinly letter, gracefully smoothing over the glaring 
fact that for ten long years she had not once acknow- 
ledged their existence by any word or token, and 
Kate, truthful and honest herself, took her cousin on | 
trust, and was glad she was coming. The spare cham- 
ber was well arranged; bouquets of late blooming 
flowers filled the quaint, old-fashioned vases, and the 


showy curtains were looped back to admit the fresh, 
free air. 

At sunset, Kate, weary and flushed, took her seat | 
in the old chaise, to drive to the depot for her guest. | 
Max met her at the gate. | 


**T do, certainly. I have raked hay half the sum- 
mer, You must not depend upon my going with you 
much. Mr. Earncliffe will take good care of you, I 
dare say.”’ 

“O yes, to be sure. And if you’re not going, he’ll 
not be at the trouble of sending over for a carriage. 
He said his gig was hardly comfortable for three, but 
if you remain at home, there will be only two.” 

Virginie.danced off to change her dress. Kate 
spread the table wearily, waited on the day laborers, 





put away the best viands for her cousin, and, after 


| all had eaten, she washed the dishes, and tidied the 


| 

house. | 
Earncliffe came over about sunset. Virginie was 
singing in the west room; Kate was milking in the 
barnyard. He went in to Virginie. Kate heard their 
voices mingling together in a light operatic air, be- | 
fore she had finished milking red Betty. She remem- 
bered that once he had been wont to come out to her, 
and sit quietly by while she worked, telling her some 
quaint story, that made her all unmindful of the toil. 
The memory made her a little bitter; but before she 
was ready to join the young pair in the parlor, the 
unworthy sentiment had passed away. She had no 
right to expect attentions from Captain Earncliffe, | 
now that oue more to his taste, more to hisown mind, 
was near. She thought of the fair, cultivated women 
he had been in: the habit of associating with, and | 


wondered that he had ever given her even so much 
as a passing glance. 

When she went in to sit a moment with her guests, 
her pale, tired face seemed sadly out of place beside 
the gay, sparkling countenance of Virginie; her 
weak, constrained voice sounded to her like a broken 
wind instrument, compared with the birdlike tones 
of Virginie. 

Earncliffe spoke of the party on the morrow, and 
hoped Kate would favor them with her society; but 
when she briefly, almost coldly, declined, he did not 
press the matter—only said: F 

‘What a famous keeper at home you are getting to 
be, Kate.” . 

They had a gay time at Millbrook, and this was but 
the beginning of gaieties. Max Earncliffe was fertile 
in resources, and the young people of Bolton won- 
dered how they had ever managed to get on without 
him. 

With the cool weather of October, Mr. Lynne’s ill 
health became positive illness, and Kate now was 
rarcly able to go out of doors. Virginie’s three weeks’ 
visit had lengthened into a month, and still she 
lingered. 

One night, when the harvest moon was fall, she 
went to walk with Earncliffe. She came in to Kate, 
who was sitting reading to her father—came in per- 
fectly radiant. 

“Tt is such a glorious evening! and Captain Earn- 
cliffe is so entertaining! I wonder how I ever lived 
before knowing him!” 

She lifted her white hand to put back a stray gold 
curl, and Kate saw the flash of an opal on one of the 
slender fingers—the very ring she had always seen 
upon Earncliffe’s hand. So it had come to that! 
Kate grew pale as death, but pride kept her silent. 
What was it to her if this tine young city gentleman 
had betrothed himself to her cousin Virginie? 

The next day Earncliffe came over early; there 
was a party going shooting over to Rocky Point, on 
the other side of the lake. He had come for Kate 
and Miss East. Kate, as usual, declined going, but 
Earncliffe would not listen to her objections; he had 
called on his way thither, and engaged old Mrs. West 
to come and sit with her father, so there could be no 
possible hindrance. So Kate accompanied them. 

At the boathouse, the old ferryman objected to 
their going to Rocky Point. 

“There was a show to Spring Vale, yesterday,” he 
said, ‘and one of the tigers got loose, and took to 
the woods somewhere around the Pint, and ’taint 
exactly safe cruising in that region.” 

Earncliffe laughed. 

“I came expressly for shooting,” he said, pointing 
to his fowling-piece, “and ’twill be worth while to 
bag a real tiger. Come, ladies and gentlemen, let us 
embark. Miss East, do you tremble?” 

Virginie gave a little nervous shudder. 

“Tt would be dreadful to come across him, Max!” 

“Nonsense! Don’t be a little coward! Kate, 
will you go in our boat?” 

But Kate had already accepted a place in that of 
Rolfe Parker, a young man of the party. 

‘* How cold she is!” exclaimed Virginie, lifting her 
beautiful eyes to the face of Captain Earncliffe. 
“How can she be so always?” 

“She is a country girl, Miss East. Shall I put this 
shawl around you? The air gets damp.” 

They rowed over to the Point, and dispersed ac- 
cording to fancy, until it was time to eat their lunch. 
Then all gathered around a large rock, improvised 
into a table, and partook of the cake and jellies, and 
fragrant cream and honey which graced the primitive 
board. Afterward Mr. Earncliffe and Virginie, ac- 
companied by Kate and Mr. Parker, strolled off in 
search of autumn berries. 

Kate was ahead—Virginie leaning on Earncliffe’s 
arm, with her straw hat swinging over her shoulders, 
and her beautiful hair tumbling over her flushed face 
in a mass of curls. There was a crash among the 
dry limbs in the underbrush, heard only by Kate, 
who was nearest it; and her eyes following the direc- 
tion of the sound, she saw what appeared to be two 
living balls of fire, confronting her in a low clump of 
sprucewood bushes. She remembered the warning 
spoken at the boathouse, and stopped short in her 
walk. 

**Do not advance a step!”’ she said, in a low, clear 
voice; “‘ there is a tiger concealed in that clump of 
bushes!” 

** Good God!” cried Parker, paling, in spite of his 
acknowledged courage. “‘ Miss Lynne, is it possible?” 

Earncliffe cast a hurried, searching glance at the 
face of Kate, and then tossed the light form of Vir- 
ginie into a low tree. 

‘“* Cling there for your life,” he said, rapidly, “and 
do not scream or lose your hold—if you do, I will 
shoot you! Kate, where is the beast?” 

She indicated his position with a steady, untrem- 
bling finger. Earncliffe placed himself before her, 
and brought his rifle, which he had fortunately kept 
with him, to bear on the lurid eyes. But before he 
could discharge the piece, the crafty beast had divin- 


| ed his motive, and with the agility of a cat he sprang 


from his covert, and fastened his fierce claws in the 
shoulder of Kate, who stood like one transfixed. She 
did not cry out, though her face was white as death, 
and the blood dyed her garments crimson. 

Already the terrible jaws of the beast were open 
to engulf her; she felt the hot, fetid breath on her 
face, and gave herself up as lost. But Earncliffe, 


| darting forward, thrust the muzzle of his gun almost 


within the red mouth of the monster, and fired. 
There was a cry of mortal pain and rage, and the 


| brute rolled snarling in the dust, only to’ be silenced 


forever by the second barrel of Earncliffe’s trusty rifle. 


Parker had cut off Kate’s sleeve, and was binding 
up her wound—holding her in his arms while he 
worked, and soothing her with low-spoken words of 
tenderness. Virginie felt herself neglected long 
enough. She called impatiently to Earncliffe: 

“Do take me down! I shall faint, if you do not! 
O dear! how my heart flutters!” 

“Hush!” hesaid, almost sternly; ‘ you have small 
cause for complaint—you are not hurt.” 

“OQ no, but I am so frightened! Odear! dear!” 
and seeing there was no other way to arouse his sym- 
pathy, she burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 


Of course the party proposed returning at once; 
and while Parker supported Kate, Virginie kept 
Earncliffe busy attending to her whims. But Earn- 
cliffe did not seem to relish so well as usual the exact- 
ing spirit of the little coquette. He was sullenly 
glum ali the way home; and when there, refused to 
come in. 

Kate kept her chamber for a couple of days, but 
at the end of that time, her father grew so alarming- 
ly ill that she forgot herself, and came down to watch 
by his bedside. The house of sickness was no place 
for Virginie, and she took her departure for New 
York, with Captain Earncliffe for escort. 

Poor Kate! How she clung to her father—her sole 
remaining near relative! Prayers and tears and 
watchful care availed nothing; and one wet, misty 
November day, she stood by the side of his open grave. 

How the ensuing week passed, she scarcely knew. 
Perhaps it is by the special mercy of God that those 
of us who suffer deep grief, remember the period of 
anguish only as a dread blank, without the power of 
analyzing each poignant sensation. 

She went down tothe churchyard, one cold Sunday 
afternoon, and sat for an hour among the dead leaves 
that had covered the new mound. The day was in 
sympathy with her feelings. The east wind made 
the grim pines shiver; a solitary, belated bluebird 
piped sadly in the copsewood, and garrulous flocks of 
wild geese took their complaining flight southward. 
Night was approaching. Kate gathered her shawl 
around her, and walked slowly up to the house. She 
sat down for a moment on the rude seat beneath the 
old walnut by the garden gate. How often she had 
seen her father sitting there, watching the cows come 
home from the pasture. How often she had sat there 
herself, and seen Max Earncliffe come down the road 
froin the village. 

The dry leaves rustled ominously around her; she 
felt the touch of a hand on her shoulder. She looked 
up, wearily, expecting nothing, and met the dark, 
eager eyes of Max himself. 

“Mr. Earncliffe! This is indeed a surprise! I 
thought you were in New York.” 

“*T have been there. I left two days since.” 

“T am glad to see you. Come into the house.” 

“ Tharik you. I will sit here, if you are not cold.” 

“No. I am not cold, I believe,’ she answered, 
vaguely wondering what had brought Miss East’s 
lover to Bolton. 

A silence fell between them. It was painful to 
Kate, and she made an effort to keep up the conver- 
sation. 

** Do you stop long in Bolton?” 

“T donot know. I came to see you. My stay will 
depend entirely upon you.” 

* Upon me?” 

“Yes, Kate Lynne. Don’t look upon me in that 
cold, passionless way, for I love you so, it maddens 
me to meet your frozen gaze!” 

You love me?” she cjaculated, slowly. “ What 
was the nature of the sentiment you felt for Virginie 
East?” 

“My precious Kate! I think I felt quite as much 
for her, as I ever did for any other golden butterfly.” 

* But she wore your ring?” 

“My little Puritan! It was won from me on a 
wager. Do you think I could afford nothing better 
than opals for the woman who possessed my heart? 
Look! here is the jewel I wish to place upon the fin- 
ger of her whom alone I love. Will you wear it, 
Kate?” He took the passive hand, and slipped upon 
one of the slight, brown fingers a hoop set with dia- 
monds. ‘Shall it remain there, Katie? Remember, 
it binds you to me, and me to you, for all time! Shall 
it stay?” 

She did not take it off; she only looked into his 
face, with her sweet hazel eyes full of wonder and 
half doubt. 

“If I were only sure you loved me, Max?” 

** Kate, how could you—you, with your strong good 
sense—how could you think I cared sincerely for such 
alittle flirt as Virginie East? Do not think me vain, 
Kate, but she came here expressly to win my love. 
She thirsted for the eclat my wealth and position 
would give her. Doctor Hartford, a New York friend 
of hers, wrote me about it. The little jade had the 
bal taste to make her boasts of how she would cap- 
tivate me. Ionly gave her a lesson. It was wrong, 
I know, to devote so much time to such a purpose; 
but she will not suffer—and you know, Kate, you left 
me to my own devices, most unmercifully.” 

‘* How could I do otherwise, when I thought my- 
self neglected?” 

‘* Heaven forgive me for ever giving you cause to 
have such a thought! Your cvidness made me sullen. 
Ihave suffered something. Recompense me, Kate.” 

** How?” 

“Shall I teach you?” 

He drew her into his arms, and put his lips down 
; to hers. The lonesome, belated bluebird sang the 
| song he learned in June; the stars peeped shily forth 
| from the breaking masses of clouds; the east wind 
| lulled, and Kate Lynne gave up a life of labor for a 
| life of love. 
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AN INVOCATION, 


BY WILLIAM REKVES, 


Come, come, gentle spring, the winter wind chi! 
Dies away on the top of yon cloud-touching bil), 
And the lambs that are seen on the banks, and | 
Ant the ruddy schoolboy, are calling for thee. 


0, come with thy daffodils, come with thy show 
Of daisies that love near the footpath to grow ; 
For the lark in the air, and the thrash in the tre: 


With their mellow wild warblings are calling for ' 


Come thou, and the harper we ‘ll bring from his 
In the woodland, and melody with him shall cor 
And the nymphs and the swains at thy shrine shea 
And we'll crown thee, thou Mir one, the queen of 


The fountains are gushing, and moss hath o'ergr \» 


The beech's old roots and the picturesque stone 
And with silver bright tufts the green oster is hu 
O, plant thy sweet flowerets these beauties ame 


Come, come, gentle spring—hark ! the winter w 
Dies away on the top of yon cloud-touching hill 
And the bard who now longs thine appearing to 
Tunes his harp to new measures, and calleth for 
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BY NELL CLIFFORD, 





Every community has its Kate as wellas {: 


and if any name is an index of character s\... 


former is. Who ever saw a sober Kate? \ 

knew one that was not the most tantalizing 
humanity that ever brought the masculine + 
her feet, or filled the hearts of feminine riy 

envy? She is intensely individual, careless of 

and therefore no favorite with Mrs. Grund, 
nice, little proprieties she is apt to disregard. 
full of vivacity—as a general thing honest, ii 
dent, affectionate and courageous, 

The suburban village of N—— had its Kat« 
its chief attraction both as respected fort 
beauty. She was indescribable in detail, so 
that we can scarcely tell you whether she w: 
short. At times she appeared of regal st: 
others, her whimsical actions gave her the 
petted child. I think her eyes were black, ! 
varied expression might have caused even a 
mistake their hue. Dimples were forever 
hide and seek around her mouth which open 
and disclosed a gleam of pearls. There was : 
perversity in every glossy curl, a trick of bob! 
of place at every turn of her small head. T’ 
was her most characteristic feature, having 
ward tendency that gave piquancy to her 
nance. She was a genuine, Yankee girl; : 
none of that lady-like helplessness which is « 
ed so becoming by milk-and-water people. 
to say, she had attained to the age of twenty, 
unengaged. Not for lack of suitors; but bec: 
was fastidious and romantic. It must be co 
she had quite a liking for a certain artist » 
fortune and fame to win; and, who was, con 
ly, not much in favor with her sensible, sul 


father. The latter gentleman was deeply en. 


in his busi , to the excl of almost eve 
else. He even made it paramount to his da: 
interests; and only woke up to the fact that 
arrived at amarriageable age upon receiving p 
for her hand from an unexceptionable exquis 
bore the aristocratic name of Derwent C! 
Mr. W—— sanctioned the suit warmly, an: 
have drawn up articles of union, had he not 
litt'e in awe of rebelli In « wit 
other men, he entertained a bit of wholesom: 








female intractability; and hence wisely reso’ 


report to Kate, at the same time giving her | 
counsel. Having so long been a widower, he | 
gotten how unreasonable a woman can be w! 
affections afe concerned. Behold him then tu 
his ledger for once,and address his daught 
perturbed way, as if fearful of raising a comm 

* Now father, I didn’t think you wanted 
me from you 80 soon,” pleaded she in a per 
tone, in which was a shade of anxiety. 

“Nor do I, child. Your home will of co 
mine.” 

“ But I don’t lore Derwent Clements.” 

Her mental rejoinder was, Ido love Erle ¢ 
and no other man is worth a fig in comparisor 

“Stuff! One would think you were fifteen 
of twenty, and had real twelveepenny novels : 
days. What if you don’t love him now, you 
time.” 

7 don’t even like him.” 

“Why not, girl?” questioned Mr. Wyld 
stout, irritated voice. 

“ Because 1 don’t.” 

* Your logic is not very clear; make it plait 

“ He’s conceited and selfish.” 

“So are you, miss. Since you are puttir 
things against him, I will keep the credit side 
account. He is uniform in temper, demean 
habits.” 

“Yes, That is why I dislike him. He was t 
rule and moves by rule. If his favorite 
should die and I break my neck by accid 
would say in the same tone, and with the sa 
pression, ‘Too bad—I’'m sorry.’” 

* Well, it would be true.” 

“ Another defect, he isn’t generous.” 
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Come, come, gentle spring, the winter wind chill 

Dies away on the top of yon cloud-touching hill, 

And the lambs that are seen on the banks, and the bee, 
And the ruddy schoolboy, are calling for thee. 


0, come with thy daffodils, come with thy show 

Of daisies that love near the footpath to grow; 

For the lark in the air, and the thrush in the tree, 
With their mellow wild warblings are calling for thee. 


Come thou, and the harper we ‘ll bring from his home 

In the woodland, and melody with him shall come; 

And the nymphs and the swains at thy shrine shall appear, 
And we'll crown thee, thou fair one, the queen of the year. 


The fountains are gushing, and moss hath o’ergrown 
The beech's old roots and the picturesque stone; 
And with silver bright tufts the green osier is hung, 
O, plant thy sweet flowerets these beauties among! 


Come, come, gentle spring—hark! the winter wind chill 
Dies away on the top of yon cloud-touching hill; 

And the bard who now longs thine appearing to see, 
Tunes his harp to new measures, and calleth for thee! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


KATE WYLDE. 





BY NELL CLIFFORD. 

Every community has its Kate as wellas its Mary; 
and if any name is an index of character surely the 
former is. Who ever saw a sober Kate? Who ever 
knew one that was not the most tantalizing piece of 
humanity that ever brought the masculine world to 
her feet, or filled the hearts of feminine rivals with 
envy? She is intensely individual, careless of remark, 
and therefore no favorite with Mrs. Grundy, whose 
nice, little proprieties she is apt to disregard. She is 
full of vivacity—as a general thing honest, indepen- 
dent, affectionate and courageous. 

The suburban village of N—— had its Kate Wylde, 
its chief attraction both as respected fortune and 
beauty. She was indescribable in detail, so much so 
that we can scarcely tell you whether she was tall or 
short. At times she appeared of regal stature, at 
others, her whimsical actions gave her the air of a 
petted child. I think her eyes were black, but their 
varied expression might have caused even a lover to 
mistake their hue. Dimples were forever playing 
hide and seek around her mouth which opened often 
and disclosed a gleam of pearls. There was a wicked 
perversity in every glossy curl, a trick of bobbing out 
of place at every turn of her small head. The nose 
was her most characteristic feature, having an up- 
ward tendency that gave piquancy to her counte- 
nance. She was a genuine, Yankee girl; and had 
none of that lady-like help! which is ider- 
ed so becoming by milk-and-water people. Strange 
to say, she had attained to the age of twenty, yet was 
unengaged. Not for lack of suitors; but because she 
was fastidious and romantic. It must be confessed, 
she had quite a liking for a certain artist who had 
fortune and fame to win; and, who was, consequent- 
ly, not much in favor with her sensible, substantial 
father. The latter gentleman was deeply engrossed 
in his business, to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. He even made it paramount to his daughter’s 
interests; and only woke up to the fact that she had 
arrived at a marriageable age upon receiving proposals 
for her hand from an unexceptionable exquisite, who 
bore the aristocratic name of Derwent Clements. 
Mr. W—— sanctioned the suit warmly, and would 
have drawn up articles of union, had he not stood a 
litt'e in awe of rebellion. In common with most 
other men, he entertained a bit of wholesome fear of 
female intractability; and hence wisely resolved to 
report to Kate, at the same time giving her fatherly 
counsel. Having so long been a widower, he had for- 
gotten how unreasonable a woman can be where her 
affections afe concerned. Behold him then turn from 
his ledger for once,and address his daughter, in a 
perturbed way, as if fearful of raising a commotion. 

“ Now father, I didn’t think you wanted to send 
me from you so soon,” pleaded she in a persuasive 
tone, in which was a shade of anxiety. 

“Nor do I, child. Your home will of course be 
mine.” 

“ But I don’t lore Derwent Clements.” 

Her mental rejoinder was, I do love Erle Chester, 
and no other man is worth a fig in comparison. 

“Stuff! One would think you were fifteen instead 
of twenty, and had read twelve-penny novels all your 
days. What if you don’t love him now, you will in 
time.” 

“IT don’t even like him.” 

“Why not, girl?” questioned Mr. Wylde, in a 
stout, irritated voice. 

** Because I don’t.” 

“Your logic is not very clear; make it plainer.” 

“ He’s conceited and selfish.” 

“So are you, miss. Since you are putting down 
things against him, I will keep the credit side of the 
account. He is uniform in temper, demeanor and 
habits.” 





“Yes. That is why I dislike him. He was made by | 


rule and moves by rule. If his favorite spaniel 
should die and I break my neck by accident, he 


would say in the same tone, and with the same ex- | 


pression, ‘ Too bad—I’m sorry.’ ”” 
“© Well, it would be true.” 
** Another defect, he isn’t generous.” 


** He’s worth a quarter of a million,” 

“ He isn’t original.” 

“ That is why he specially pleases me. I don’t ad- 
mire the comet species of individuals that you never 
know where to find. Give me the man who follows 
the old, beaten track of his fathers.” 

Kate wasn’t gaining any ground, and so she said: 

“T don’t want to marry.” Her conscience gave an 
uneasy twinge as she thought of Erle. “I wish to 
live an old maid,” tibbed she, 

“Tut, tut, you shall do no such thing. My wishes 
ought to weigh something with you, and you certain- 
ly owe me obedience. You may consider this matter 
awhile, and if your final decision shall be ¢ ant 
with my desires, you will give me great pleasure; 
otherwise you incur my anger.” 

She was alone nuw and unhappy. It gave her pain 
to disobey her parent, yet her brave soul never for 
an instant harbored the idea of proving false to its in- 
stincts of truth and justice. Kate was a strategist 
in emergencies; and she bent all her faculties to con- 
jure up some method whereby she might sicken her 
admirer, and at the same time retain the grace of 
her father. A gleam of mingled mischief and tri- 
umph lighted her features presently, indicating that 
her ready wit had found some project in her hour of 
need. Remembering that Clements was a second 
edition of Chesterfield in taste and etiquette, she hit 
upon the expedient of becoming a trial tehim by en- 
acting the part of a dowdy. She immediately put 
her planinto operation, neglected her toilet, and wore 
gaudy and inharmonious colors. The first time she 
met Derwent after the conversation just recorded, he 
found her with dishevelled hair, without collar, and 
in adress of nice material, but containing two or 
three great tears which were fastened by pins more 
remarkable for size than beauty. His sweeping 
glance and fleeting expression of disgust did not es- 
cape Kate’s quick eye. She rejoiced in hope of a 
speedy riddance; but she miscalculated the man. 
She had beauty, spirit and fortune; and Clements 
thought his own faultless taste would not fail to cor- 
rect his wife’s. Slip-shod shoes, soiled stocking, nor 
ill-assorted hues would not free her from his pointed 
attentions; and she therefore resolved upon more 
strenuous action. It was an easy transition from her 
present assumed character to that of ‘‘ the strong- 
minded woman,” indeed, she did not consider it a 
change, but only a step in a new direction. Her flu- 
ent tengue entertained him with visionary projects 
for the emancipation of injured women. She even 
contemplated a lecturing tour through the State, and 
urged him to embark in the same enterprise with all 
the eloquence she could command. She took mali- 
cious pleasure in the secret writhing of feeling she 
knew she caused in his mind. If he attempted to in- 
troduce a different topic, she replied indifferently yes 
or no answers often perfectly ludicrous, as though 
she took no kind of interest in anything beside her 
hobby. She would volubly recount all the abuses 
heaped upon her sex, from Eve down to this age of 
female sufferers. Once he gave her a moss-rose bud 
in his most impressive manner, and was upon the 
verge of a declaration, when she broached the sub- 
ject of the political disabilities of woman and deliver- 
ed a long and animated discourse upon that point. 
While so engaged, he had the mortification of seeing 
her pick his gift in pieces and scatter it on the floor. 
In his inmost soul he determined schemes of exquisite 
vengeance, when he should call her his own. He 
would teach her some disabilities that she did not 
now dream of—some refined tortures of spirit she 
should feel if he could inflict them. These thoughts 
were highly daguerreotyped on his countenance, or 
else Kate knew them intuitively, for she inwardly 
shuddered as she glanced towards him. 

Some other course must be taken to drive him off, 
and our manceuverer was well nigh disheartened. 
Nature, however, came to her assistance in the shape 
of a temporary indisposition which slightly affected 
her hearing. It was son as acute as ever, but appar- 
ently it grew more imperfect. She assured Derwent 
that it was rapidly improving, but took good care, by 
making gross and laughable mistakes in trying to 
understand him, to let him see that she was only be- 
coming more deaf. His voice was low and soft, and 
it was a task and a horror for him to raise it above its 
natural key. His visits consequently became less 
frequent at Mr. Wylde’s; but he had not yet relin- 
quished Kate. He hated to give up an object of pur- 
suit until it was obtained. He theretore meant to 
declare himself. The evening found him in the fa- 
miliar parlor; and resolving no longer to delay it, he 
asked in a high pitch if she would made his happiness 
by accepting his hand and fortune. Kate was en- 
deavoring to collect herself in order to maintain her 

gravity, therefore, she paid no kind of attention to 
him. He was forced to repeat the question or else 
beat a retreat. His position was certainly one of 
embarrassment, 

“Will you be my wife?” he shouted, still more 
loudly. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Clements—what did you re- 
mark?” inquired his tormentor, in the most innocent 

way imaginable. 

Drops of perspiration stood on his forehead. Should 
he go on? He made one more effurt, this time 
| screaming at the top of his voice: * 

“I wish to marry. Will you be my wife?” 

A puzzled, doubtful look stole over her face, as 
| though she did not comprehend; but a smile of intel- 
| ligence took its place. 
one word. 








ceeded in maintaining her outward, imperturbable 
calm. A sudden revulsion of purpose and feeling 
seized his heart. 

“You, never—I would drown myself before I would 
talk to you all my life,” he yelled. 

He did not even bid her good-by. As he stepped 
from the door, his chagrin increased as he met the 
full eye of Erle Chester, who must have overheard 
everything. 

His misfortunes were many. He encountered Mr. 
Wylde in a store who asked how his suit with Kate 
was prospering. He coolly replied that he had seen 
fit to withdraw his offer as she was laboring under a 
serious physical impediment, 

Mr. Wylde had of late been entirely oblivious of his 
domestic affairs, but his quick temper was aroused by 
this open insult. 

“What, sir,do I hear you say? Sir, you are a 
knave, an arrant knave. A physical impediment, 
sir! She was a little deaf I know, but has recovered. 
Away from my sight, sir, or I shall give you a physi- 
cal impediment, sir.” 

Poor Clements! 

«* None are so deaf as those who wont hear.” 

Kate attained her ends; for her father wisely told 
her to select her own husband, as he should not try 
to assist her any further. As the reader thinks, she 
did not want long or go a great way to make her 
choice. 





PHANTOM. 

A DIALOGUE CHARADE IN TWO SYLLABLES. 
Characters.—MR. W EIGHTY, a Merchant; Tom TAR- 

Ry, his Clerk; PETER, a servant; Mrs. LOVE- 

CHILD; ELLEN, her Daughter; MARy, her Maid. 

First SYLLABLE—PHAN. 

ScENE I.—A counting-house. WEIGHTY is sitting 
at table, looking over letters. Tom TARRY on high 
stool, writing in large book on desk. 

WEIGHTY: Tom! 

Tom: Sir? (Turning round on stool.) 

WEIGHTY: Have you cleared those goods at the 
Custom House? Sent in the account to Shakey and 
Co.? Entered up Nopay’s acceptance? Insured the 
Lovely Sally? Written to Stern and Co. about the 
freight of the Friend in Need? Have you—? 

Tom: Yes sir; yes sir; yes sir; yes sir; No sir. 

WEIGHTY: Then do it. 

Tom: Yes sir. 

WEIGHTY: I’m off to’Change. If anybody calls, 
take note of business, and make appointment for 
to-morrow. [£vit. 

Tom: Yessir. I thought he would never go, and 
it’s just twelve. (Gets down from stool.) Let me see. 
Here’s the Telegraph. Let’s read my advertisement. 
(Reads.) “ Found.—A Lady’s Fan. The owner may 
have it by applying to T. T., 525, Old Broad street, 
between the hours of twelve and one.” All right. 
I'll wager she comes. How fortunate that I found it! 
Hope the governor will not be back just yet. (4 knock 
at the door.) Come in! 

Enter PETER. 

PETER: Two ladies, sir. 

Tom: What are they like? 

PETER: An old ’un, not werry ’ansum; and a 
young ’un—O, my! such a beauty! such a— 

Tom: There, there, show ’em in. 

Enter Mrs. LOVECHILD and ELLEN. Tom bows and 

places chairs. 

Mrs. LOVECHILD: This is 525, Old Broad street, 1 
think? 

Tom: Yes ma’am. 

Mrs. L.: My daughter had the misfortune to lose 
her fan at St. James’s Hall, the other evening. 

Tom: Yes, I found it, and put in the advertise- 
ment. I am happy to restore it toitsowner. But 
just for form’s sake, perhaps it will be as well to say 
what sort of fan it is. 

Mrs. L.: Describe it, love. (To ELLEN.) 

ELLEN: A carved ivory fan, with feather edges, 
and a blue ribbon at the handle. 

Tom (takes fan from desk): Is that it? 

ELLEN (looking confused): O yes! I’m so glad! 

Tom (slily): And so am I. 

Mrs. L.: Pardon me, sir, but what have we to pay 
for the advertisement and your trouble? 

Tom: Pray don’t mention it. I couldn’t think of 
accepting payment. 

Mrs. L.: But, sir, I insist. 
change of a note? 

ELLEN: O mama— 

Mrs. L.: Well, if you wish it so, I can only express 
our obligations to your politeness. I shall be glad 
(gives card) if you will call upon us when you are in 
our neighborhood. 

Tom: Too happy, I’m sure. 

‘Mrs. L. and ELLEN: Good morning, sir. 

Tom: Good morning. 

{LapiEs bow, Tom bows and shows them to the door. 
Tom and ELLEN exchange significant glances. 
As soon as the ladies have gone,'TomM cuts a caper 
and dances about the room. Steps heard outside. 
Tom: O, here’s the governor! (Huns to desk, and 

begins to write rapidly.) 

Enter WEIGHTY. 

WEIGHTY: Tom, what did those ladies I met on 
the stairs want? 


Can you give me 


what a merry voice he has! And his name, too—I 
used to dislike it; but really Tom is not by any 
means a bad name. Tom—Tom Tarry! Well, really 
now, Tom Tarry— 

Enter MARY, on left hand side, 

MARy: Rhymes to marry. 

Enter Mrs. LOVECHILD, on opposite side. 

Mrs. L.: Tom! Tom! Who’s Tom, my dear? 

ELLEN: The gentleman who restored my fan, 
mama—Mr. Thomas Taicy. You know you asked 
him to call, that we might thank him. 

Mrs. L.: A mere compliment, child; of course he 
will not dare to call here. A mere merchant’s clerk, 
indeed! Pay him for his advertisement, my love, 
and let me hear no more about him. Tom, indeed! 

[Exit.. 

ELLEN: O, Mary, what shall I do? I have met 
this gentleman before, and I really think he likes me. 

MARy: Leave it to me, miss. I’ll manage it. O, 
here he comes. (Exit. 

Enter Tom. 

Tom: Dear Ellen, I am so glad— 

ELLEN: Hush! mama doesn’t know you’re here. 
In fact she desires that you will not come again. 

Tom: O Ellen! 

ELLEN: O Tom! 

Tom: That’s right; always call me Tom. 

ELLEN: But mama says I must not, because it is 
rude to call gentlemen by their Christian names. 

Enter Mrs. LOVECHILD, 

Mrs. L. (bows ceremoniously): I am glad you call- 
ed, Mr. —, MR. —. 

ELLEN: Tarry, ma. 

Mrs. L.: Tarry, that I may thank you for your 
politeness in the matter of the fan. 

Tom: Madam, there is a subject on which I should 
like to have a few words with you. 

Mrs. L. (aside): I see I must put a stop to this. 
(To him.) Come with me to the library, sir. 

(Exit, Tom following. 

ELLEN: I knew how it would be. Why are mamas 
so unkind? Heigho, Tom! Scene closes. 


THE WORD—PHANTOM. 
Six months have elapsed. 
ScENE III.—Same as last. MARy, dusting the 
JSurniture. 

Marky: Poor Miss Ellen! What a shame not to 
let her have her own way: and sucha nice young 
man. To be denied the house, too; well, I never! 

Enter Tom, wrapped in a sheet, 

Tom (in a sepulchral voice): Ellen! Mary! 

MARY screams and runs out.—Enter ELLEN. 

ELLEN: What’s the matter? 

Tom (throwing of sheet): Nothing, dear; only Mary 
thought I was a phantom. I could not resist the op- 
portunity of once more secing you. 

ELLEN: How indiscreet you are, Tom! 

Tom: Who can be in ivve, and yet be discreet? 
Did you see my advertisement in this morning 
paper? 

ELLEN: O yes, and isn’t it delightful to correspond 
in that way? 

Tom: Delightful indeed (aside): but rather ex- 
pensive. I have good news for you. Old Weighty is 
going to take me into partnership. 

ELLEN: That’s splendid! 

Tom: Isit not? Ever since your mother forbade 
me the house, I’ve beer indefatigable in business, 
and so stealy! As soon as I am really a partner, we 
will marry, eh, Ellen? 

ELLEN: OTom! 

Enter Mrs, LOVECHILD. 

Mrs. L.: This is pretty conduct, sir, to come to my 
house, frighten my servant, and talk to my daughter 
without my leave. What do you mean by it? 

Tom: Mean, dear madam? why that 1 love your 
daughter. 

Mxs. L.: Nonsense! you cannot afford to support 
a wife. 

ELLEN: but, mama, Mr. Tarry is to be a partner. 
What a nice name for the firm, Weighty and Tarry! 

Ms. L: O, very nice indeed! but still, Mr. Tarry, 
I should have thought you would not have intruded 
into a house where your presence was obnoxious. 

Tom: Certainly not obnoxious to one person, my 
dear madam. 

Mrs. L: Aha! what says my Ellen? 

ELLEN: O me! how can I refuse to enter into 
partnership with so— 

Mrs. L: Persevering— 

Tom: Loving— 

Enter MARY. 
Impudent— 
Enter Mr. WEIGHTY. 

ELLEN: A phantom. 

WEIGHTY: Excuse me, ma’am, but I was told I 
should find Mr. Tarry here. I want him at the law- 
yer’s to sign our partnership deed. 

Tom: But first, dear sir, dear madam, and you, 


Mary: 





Tom: O, they came to see me. 





She had caught the sound of | 


| Whom are you going to wed, if you will allow me | 


| to ask? Is the lady any one I know?” 
| She trembled with suppressed merriment, but suc- 


| 


WEIGHTY: Came to see you!’ Well, there’s no 
accounting for tastes. Copy this letter. 
{Tom takes letter, and scene closes. 
SEcoND SYLLABLE—ToM. 
ScENE II.—A Drawing-room. 
Hirting before a looking-glass. 


Mary: O, I’m so glad Miss Ellen has found her | make phantoms of oursevles. 


Maid discovered | 


dear friends (turning to the audience), congratulate 
| me on the prospect of a partnership in love as well as 
in business. [All form a line facing the audience. 
Mrs. L: Well, young people are very different now 
to what they were when we were young, eh, Mr. 
Weighty? 

WeEIGHuty: Yes, ma’am; we, at any rate, didn’t 
Scene closes. 


ee 
fan! And that young man to find it, too! How cu- 
rious, to be sure! (Sings.) 

‘Tis love, ‘tis love, ‘tis love, 

That makes the world so round. 

Enter ELLEN. 

ELLEN: Mary, take this note. 
MARy: Yes miss. (7ukes note.) Dear me, how 
pretty you look this morning! (Exit. 
ELLEN: How good-looking he is, to be sure! and 
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place them above want, We must keep politicians 
from handling the money, for we don’t believe in 
their honesty, and we know that some of them will 
steal.—Stoneman’s command has been on a ram- 
page, and was only stopped by Sherman’s armistice 
and Johnston’s surrender.—The 1st, 2nd, and 24th 
corps are in and around Richmond.—Most of the 
rebel iron-clads sunk in the James river will be raised 
and repaired, and added to our navy.—When Mont- 
gomery was evacuated, 95,000 bales of cotton were 
burned, so it is reported, although we believe the 
story to be a cotton speculator’s yarn.—The Mexi- 
can generals have queer notions of stability. One 
day they are for the republic and the next for the 
empire. The last news says that Cortinas has left 
Max and joined the republicans.—The president 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The most important event of the week was the 
death of Booth the assassin. It was a fit ending of 
the brute’s career. He died the death of a dog, at 
the hands of a good soldier, Sergeant Boston Corbett. 
The shot that crashed through the scoundrel’s brain 
relieved the nation of a load of responsibility, choked 
off the philanthropy that would have pronounced 
him insane, crushed the aspirations of lawyers, who 
desired to make a world-wide reputation defending 
him, and prevented all the snivelling that would have 
ensued had the brute been brought to trial and sen- 
tence to be hanged. We observe in some quarters a 
disposition to regret that Corbett fired the shot that 
ended the miscreant’s career, but we have no regrets 
to utter. The assassin is dead, and buried in some 
place that will never be known to the world, so that 
there can be no pilgrimages to his tomb by those who 
admired him and his crime. He may rotin the bed 
of a river, or be eaten by worms in the ground, but 
the world will never know the exact truth, unless 
the two men who performed the work reveal their 
secret. Let him pass, and, if possible, be forgotten. 
——tThe Spanish people are stirring in the matter of 
slavery. They recently held a meeting in Madrid, 
and formed an abolition society. They are to operate 
in Havana, through public opinion.—President 
Johnson has defined his position in a hundred differ- 
ent speeches, yet the cormorants still call for more. 
Kicking will alone bring such people to their senses, 
and out of doors all delegations should be booted, 
who call upon the president expecting a speech.—— 
Europe has hada shake, and it was caused by the 
fall of Richmond. The English papers could hardly 
believe the rumor, and they fell to speculating wheth- 
er the Confederacy had gone up, or could fight an- 
other round. They still have hopes of Lee, but after 
they hear that Lee has surrendered, and Johnson 
followed suit, we rather think that they will ac- 
knowledge that the South has failed in its aspirations. 
— We are to have a metropolitan police bill, unless 
the governor vetoes it, which some think he will do. 
The House is yet to act on the subject.——lIt is said 
that Payne, the fellow who attempted to assassinate 
Secretary Seward and son, occupies most of his leis- 
ure timein butting his head against the prison walls. 
We hope he has sense enough to realize that the op- 
eration is a painful one, much more so, in fact, than 
hanging, which we fear he wont get, unless tried by a 
court-martial. We don’t want such men to live 
long.——The country has been indignant at General 
Sherman, and has even called him hard names, be- 
cause he sent such easy terms for the acceptance of 
the government, when Johnson proposed to surren- 
der. Sherman is not a traitor, but he does fail to 
understand politicians, hence they got the best of 
him, when talking over matters. He has done too 
much for his country to be thrown aside like a brok- 
en stick, because he made one blunder.—One of the 
most shameful specimens of flunkyism was recently 
witnessed in Richmond, when six members of the 
Christian Commission called on that traitor, General 
R. E. Lee, and condoled with him, and shook hands 
with him, and made speeches to him. Didn’t those 
men have a particle of shame in their natures, or are 
they anxious to once more hear the crack of the 
slave-holders whip all over the country, as well as in 
Congress? Arethe Northern flunkies as plentiful at 
the present time as they were before the war com- 
menced? If such is the case, blood has been shed in 
vain.—It is rumored that General Butler is to have 
a military trial——In Europe the crowned heads are 
shaking over the fall of the Mexican empire.—— 
President Lincoln’s private fortune amounted to 
$25,000.—lIt is proposed to raise $2,500,000 for the 
purpose of having a ‘‘ People’s College,” in honor of 
President Lincoln. The whole thing would become 
a corrupt political machine, and loafers and sharpers 
would without doubt fatten on the gifts of the people. 
We want no such means of enriching a few designing 


schemers. Politicians must have no hand in the fund | 


that is raised to commemorate the memory of Mr. 
Lincoln. The people will raise the money, and the 
people will see that it is expended in a proper manner. 
Let us have monuments in honor of Mr. Lincoln, but 
while we are raising them, do not let us forget that a 





has changed his order, so that Thursday, the 1st of 
June, will be kept as a fast day.——One of the most 
horrible steamboat explosions that has occurred in 
this country took place on the Mississippi last week. 
The old steamer Sultana burst her boiler, or was 
blown up by a torpedo. Over two thousand soldiers 
were on board, and 1500 of them were killed. The 
men had just been discharged from rebel prisons and 
were homeward bound, anxious to see friends and 
recruit their health. If there was carelessness on the 
part of the officials, we hope they will swing for it. 
——tThe Sewards are recovering slowly, and the Sec- 
retary of State is able to dictate despatches.——Our 
military expenses are to be reduced one million dol- 
lars per day. Hospitals are to be cleared of inmates, 
vessels discharged or laid up, and money saved in all 
directions.—It is estimated that 100,000 bales of 
totton and 75,000 barrels of rosin are in the vicinity 
of Mobile-——A denfand is to be made on Canada for 
the surrender of the rascals who conspired to murder 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward.—In Richmond, every 
one who wishes to open a store, or do business of any 
kind, must first take the oath of allegiance—The 
iron-clad Webb made a desperate push to escape 
down the Mississippi river, and really it seemed as 
though she would at one time, for our vessels could 
do nothing with her. The rebels cut the telegraph 
lines so that news of the ram’s movements could not 
be sent to New Orleans or the forts; but the well-laid 
scheme failed owing to an accident to the machinery. 
The crew set fire to the ram and left her. It is said 
that much money was on board of the vessel, and 
that rebels were making their escape to enjoy it at 
Cuba.—It is proposed to offer a reward tor the cap- 
ture of Jeff Davis. If we can get hold of him a large 
sum would be of no object. 





THE GOLDEN LILY OF JAPAN. 

Several specimens of this rare and gorgeous exotic 
are on exhibition at the mechanics’ fair, San Francis- 
co. It is thus described: Imagine upon the end of a 
purple stem, no thicker than a ramrod, and not 
above two feet high, a saucer-shaped flower at least 
ten inches in diameter, composed of six spreading and 
somewhat crisp parts, rolled back at their points, and 
having an ivory-white skin, thickly strewn with pur- 
ple points or studs, and oval or roundish prominent 
purple stains. To this add in the middle of each of 
the six yellow parts a broad stripe of light, satiny 
skin, and having the appearance of streamlets. From 
this delicious flower arises the perfume of orange 
blossoms sufficient to fill a large room, but so delicate 
as to respect the weakest nerves. 





A CARD OF THANKS.—The consul-general of Por- 
tugal, stationed at New York, by order of his govern- 
ment and in the name of the King of Portugal, has 
published a card giving the American press credit for 
having, in a great measure, brought about the suc- 
cessful result of the subscription raised in this country 
in favor of the inhabitants of the Cape Verd Islands, 
and thanking the editors generally for their kind 
co-operation in this work of philanthropy. 





WHERE THE MISTAKE WAS.—The London Times 
thought General Sherman’s advance upon Savannah 
a dreadful mistake, and called his subsequent march 
into South Carolina and North Carolina a sort of 
funeral procession, because “‘he was being tolled to 
his grave.” The only mistake of the Times was in 
omitting to state that it was not Sherman’s funeral, 
but that of the rebellion, to which his hosts so gaily 
stepped. 





¢ 


MAGNANIMOUS REBELS.—Some of Lee’s army, 
since they were paroled, have organized guerilla 
bands between Washington and Richmond. Meas- 
ures have been taken to clear them out and teach 
them there is a short shrift and long rope for such 
plunderers. 





REBEL PAROLED SOLDIERS.—The New York Even- 
ing Post contends that while the government will 
have no right to molest paroled soldiers so long as 
they obey the laws, the men have no rights as citizens 
unless specially pardoned. 





Russtan TELEGRAPH.—The Russian portion of the 
telegraph from St. Petersburg to Pekin will be com- 


| pleted by the Ist of January, 1868. 





THE Just MAN.—The just man is not he who 
wrongs no one, but rather he, who,.having the power 
to injure, represses the will. 

—— > 


WortTHy OF 1IT.—A monument to Mr. Cobden will 


fund is to be collected for Mr. Lincoln’s family, to | be erected at Manchester, England. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 
“My BROTHER AND I,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 
“Dr. GARDNER’S PROPOSALS,” by Miriam Allen. 
“ BANISHED: or, The Spectre of Hawthorne Cot- 
tage,” by Emma Garrison Jones. 
“My Cousin JuLIA,” by Mrs. S. Gibson Foster. 
“THE INGENUOUS WOBBLER,” by William K. 
Neville. 
“THE WIFE’S SECRET,” by Howard Hazeltine. 
“My VACATION IN THE ARMY,” No. 2., by U. P. Z. 
“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
*‘OuR YOUNG FouLks’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 
** POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” by George H. Seymour. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 
* A WomAN’S SECRET,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 
“IN THE STREET,” by Helen Maye. 
“ BLESSINGS OF PEACE,” by George Bancroft Grif- 
fith. 
«TAKING COMFORT,” by Clara Augusta. 
“ FULFILLED PRESENTIMENT,” by Joel Bates Swett. 
“STRICKEN,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 


NOT GOOD FOR MAN TO BE ALONE. 

No one will contend there are no crimes committed 
by married men. Facts would look such an assertion 
out of countenance. But it may be said with truth, 
that there are few crimes committed by married men, 
compared with the number committed by those who 
are unmarried. Marriage renders a man more virtu- 
ous and more wise. An unmarried man is but half 
a perfect being, and it requires the other half to make 
things right; and it cannot be expected in this im- 
perfect state he can keep the straight path of recti- 
tude, any more than a boat with one oar, or a bird 
with one wing, can keep a straight course. In nine 
cases out of ten, where married men become drunk- 
ards, or where they commit crimes against the com- 
munity, the foundation of these acts was laid while in 
asingle state, or where the wife is, as sometimes is 
the case, an unsuitable match. Marriage changes 
the whole current of a man’s feelings, and gives him 
a centre for his thoughts, his affections, and his acts. 
Here is a home for the entire man; and the counsel, 
the affections, the example, and the interests of his 
“better half”’ keep him from erratic courses, and from 
falling into a thousand temptations. We have no 
doubt but a similar effect is produced by marriage on 
women; though from the difference in their labors, 
and the greater exposure to temptation on the partof 
man, we have no doubt but man reaps a greater ad- 
vantage from the restraining influences of marriage, 
than woman does. But as was divinely said, at a very 
early period in the existence of human beings, “It is 
not good for either to be alone.” 











COURT COSTUMES. 

At the late ‘“‘ Drawing Room,” given by Queen Vic- 
toria, Lady Margaret Beaumont was observed by all 
for the beauty and novelty of her costume. She wore 
a train of white taffetas, ornamented with bows of 
rich violet velvet and marguerites of two shades, over 
mauve silk ; the robe in white taffetas, with ornaments 
of marguerites in velvet, over a robe of mauve taffetas, 
ornamented with tulle and marguerites. The head- 
dress, asters and plumes of feathers sprinkled with 
diamonds, forming a diadem; the parure, diamonds. 
The entire effect was very novel. The prevailing 
colors were white, with mauve trains, or mauve 
dresses, with white trains; but, with regard to trains, 
the dresses were really so long in most cases, extend- 
ing behind over two or three yards on the floor, that 
there was scarcely any necessity for a train, or any 
possibility of distinguishing the dress from it. Al- 
though, in some few cases, ladies were courageous 
enough not to wear any crinoline, in the majority of 
cases the dresses and crinolines were much more 
ample than ever. 





A SINGULAR SUICIDE.—A young man in the last 
stages of consumption, in a Paris hospital, resolved to 
put anend to his existence. He induced one of the 
attendants to purchase for him a knife, under the 
pretext that he could not cut his bread with the one 
he had. The young man then passed his hand under 
the bedclothes, and ripped open his stomach, without 
uttering a cry or exclamation, and without being per- 
ceived by either of the attendants who were in the 
ward at the time. On one of the latter going a little 
later to see if the patient required anything, he found 
him stone dead. 





A PERSISTENT BACKWOODSMAN.—A brawny giant 
from Illinois was pressing eagerly through the crowd 
in the funeral procession at New York, for which he 
was remonstrated with. ‘‘Excuse me, sir,” said the 
backwoodsman, ‘“ but I must see the coffin.” ‘ Why 
must you see it?” ‘‘ Because I love the man—he’s 
one of my craft. I must get through,” persisted the 
backswoodsman; ‘‘ two of my brothers have died in 
the same cause as Old Abe. I’ll never go back to the 
prairies till I see and bless his coffin.” 





ANOTHER PARIS FREAK.—The Parisian rulers of | 
fashion have decreed that the female dress of the | 
empire shall be brought into full fashion this summer. 
Already shops and salons discover the queer looking 
little half-hat bonnets of the days of Napoleon I., and 
there are dresses to be seen with very, very low 
waists, which will reveal more than we have seen of 





the ladies fur many years in society. 
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CHECK ON A TEXT. 

They had an excellent practice in the old Dutch 
churches, in New York, to prevent the preacher from 
indulging in long sermons. An hourglass was placed 
at the right hand of the minister, and it was the 
clerk’s duty, when the last grains of the sand had 
run out, to remind him that the time to end the ser- 
mon had come, by three raps of his cane. This was 
better than the plan of side-doors, adopted by our 
Puritan fathers, through which they stole out and 
escaped, when they could endure no more. 








- ICE-FREEZERS. 


Large numbers of ice-freezers were sent from 
England to India last year. One was warranted to 
make ice in three minutes, and freeze the contents of 
a bottle of champagne in five. Nitrate of ammonia 
and diluted sulphuric or hydrochloric acid were said 
to be the only chemical agents employed; they were 
mixed in a suitable vessel, and the water, or other 
fluid to be frozen placed in a separate, close recepta- 
cle, and immersed in the compound, and then the 
whole was actively shaken together. 





GGFSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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The winter's cruel cold 
Sweeps o'er thy graveyard bed, 

The white snow hovers tenderly 
O’er thy unconscious head; 

But solemn calm drops on my soul 
With each declining sun, 

For then I feel "twill not be long \ 
Before we will be one, 


Through toil of hand and brain, 
And heaviness of heart, 
Through all those slow-drawn years 
Since we have been apart, 
At each pale twilight's fall 
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And think of the To Come; 
In faith I'm looking for 
My first and only home !— 
Where, in the golden glow ' 
Upon that summer shore, ‘ \ mee 
We shall clasp hands to love 
Through all forevermore. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NEARER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


One sweet and sacred thought 
Comes to me every night, 

When dying day flushes the west 
With blood-red gleams of light: 

. I'm nearer to the perfect life, 

Nearer the great To Be, 

Nearer the hour when peace shall reign, 
Nearer, my love, to thee! 


The winter's cruel cold 
Sweeps o'er thy graveyard bed, 

The white snow hovers tenderly 
O’er thy unconscious head; 

But solemn calm drops on my soul 
With each declining sun, 

For then I feel ‘twill not be long 
Before we will be one. 


Through toil of hand and brain, 
And heaviness of heart, 

Through all those slow-drawn years 
Since we have been apart, 

At each pale twilight's fall 
Along the woodland dim, 

A weird voice whispers unto me, 

**A day's length nearer him !"" 


O, loved and lost! I wait, 
And think of the To Come; 
In faith I'm looking for 
My first and only home !— 
Where, in the golden glow 
Upon that summer shore, 
We shall clasp hands to love 
Through all forevermore. 
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A Marble Woman: 


THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL. 
A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 


AUTHOR OF “ V.V: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


CHAPTER I. 


LITTLE CECIL. 


HAT do you mean by pull- 
ing the bell fit to bring the 
house down?” demanded 
gruff old Anthony, as he 
flung the door open and 
found himself confronted 
with a large trunk and a 
small girl holding a letter in 
her hand. 

“It was the coachman, 
please, sir,” was the com- 
posed answer. 

“ Well, what do you want, 
child?” 

“T wishtocomein. This 
is my luggage; I'll help you 
with it.” 

The small personage laid hold of one handle with 
such perfect good faith in her own strength, that it 
produced a chuckle from the old servant as he drew 
the trunk in with one hand, the child with the other, 
and shut the door, saying more respectfully: 

*“ Now, ma’am, what next?” 

Smoothing her disordered dress with dignity, the 
little girl replied, as if repeating a carefully learnt 
lesson: 

“You are to give this letter to Mr. Bazil Yorke, 
and say Miss Stein has come. Then I am to wait till 
he tells me what to do.” 

“Are you Miss Stein?” asked Anthony, bewildered 
by the appearance of a child in that lonely house. 

“Yes, sir; and I’ve come to live here if Mr. Yorke 
will keep me,” said the little girl, glancing wistfully 
about her as if waiting for a welcome. 

“Are you a relation of master’s?” questioned An- 
thony, still more mystified. 

“No, sir. He knew my papa and mama, but he 
never saw me. That’s all I know about it.” 

The old man shook his head with an air of resigna- 
tion as he muttered to himself: 

**Some whim of master’s; it’sjustlike him.” Then 
aloud, “ I’ll take up the letter, but you’d better play 
out here till you’re wanted ; for when master gets busy 
up aloft, it’s no use trying to fetch him down before 
the time.” 

Leading her through the hall, he opened a glass 
door and ushered her into a city garden where a few 
pale shrubs and vines rustledin the wind. Thechild 
glanced listlessly about her as she walked, for nothing 
was in bloom, and the place hada neglected air. Sud- 
denly a splendid, full blown rose softly brushed her 
cheek and fell at her feet. With an exclamation of 
pleasure she caught it up and looked skyward to see 
what friendly fairy had divined her wish and granted 
it. 

“Here I am,” called a laughing voice, and turning 
about she saw a boy leaning on the low wall that 





divided Mr. Yorke’s garden from an adjoining one. 
A rosy, bright-eyed boy about her own age he seemed, 
full of the pleasant audacity which makes boyhood so 
charming, and in a neighborly mood just then; for as 
she looked up wondering, he nodded, smiled, and said 
merrily: 

‘How are you? Do you like the rose?” 

“O yes! Did you mean it for me?” 

“T thought you looked as if you needed one, so I 
tossed it over. It’s very dismal down there. Sup- 
pose you come up here, and then you ¢an see my 
garden while we talk a bit. Don’t be afraid of me; 
just give me your hand and there you are.” 

There was something so winning in voice, face and 
gesture, that little Miss Stein could not resist the in- 
vitation. She gave her hand, and soon sat on the 
wide coping of the wall, regarding her new friend 
with ashy yet confiding look as he did the honors of 
the place with well-bred eagerness. Neither asked 
the other’s name, but making the rose their master 
of ceremonies, introduced themselves through that 
pretty medium, and soon forgot that they had been 
entire strangers five minutes before. 

“Do you like my garden?” asked the boy, as the 
girl smelt her flower and smiled down upon the 
blooming plot below her. 

“Very much; I wish Mr. Yorke would have one 
like it.”” 

“He don’t care for such things; he’s odd and busy, 
and a genius, you know.” 

“T hope that’s nothing bad, because I’m going to 
live with him. Tell me all about him, for I never 
saw him in my life.” 

‘« He’s a sculptor and makes splendid statues up in 
that tower where nothing but the sun and sparrows 
can see him. He never shows them, and no one 
would ever see them if they didn’t beg and tease and 
give him no peace till they do.” 

“Ts he kind and pleasant?” asked the girl. 

“He looks precious grim with his long hair and 
beard, but he’s got kind eyes, though his face is dark 
and strange.” 

‘“* Has he got a wite and any little children?” 

“O dear, no! He lives here with old Tony and 
Mrs. Hester the maid. I heard my mother tell alady 
that Mr. Yorke had had a love trouble and can’t bear 
women, so none dare go near him. He’s got a splen- 
did great dog, but he’s as fierce as a wolf to every one 
but his master and Tony.” 

“TI wish [ hadn’tcome. I don’t like odd people, and 
I’m afraid of dogs,” sighed Miss Stein. 

“Mr. Yorke will be kind to such a little thing as 
you, and make old Judas like you, I dare say. Per- 
haps you wont have to stay long if you don’t like it. 
Is your home far away?” 

“I’ve got no home now. O mama! mama!” And 
covering her face with her tittle black frock, the child 
broke into such sudden, bitter sobs that the boy was 
stricken with remorse. Finding words vain, he sprang 
impetuously off the wall, and filling his hands with 
his choicest flowers, heaped them into the child’s lap 
with such demonstrations of penitence and good will, 
that she could not refuse to be comforted. Just then 
Anthony called her, and with a hasty good-by she 
turned to obey, but the boy detained her for a mo- 
ment to say: 

“Don’t forget to ask Mr. Yorke if you may play 
with me, because you’ll be very dull all by yourself, 
and I should like you for my little sweetheart.” 

“Alfred! Alfred! itis rather too soon for that,” 
called a smiling lady from a window of the adjoining 
house, whereat the boy sprang down, laughing at the 
unexpected publicity of his declaration, and Miss 
Stein walked away, looking much disturbed by 
Anthony’s chuckles. 

“‘The master will be down to his tea directly, so you 
can look out a winder and not meddle till he comes,” 
said the old man as he left her. 

The memory of the pretty lad warmed the child’s 
heart and seemed to shed a ray of cheerfulness over 
the sombre roum. A table was spread with care, and 
beside one plate lay a book, as if ‘the master” was 
in the habit of enlivening his solitary meals with such 
society as the full shelves about afforded him. The 
furniture was ancient, the window-hangings dark, 
the pictures weird or gloomy, and the deep silence 

that reigned through the house oppressed the lonely 
child. Approaching the table she ventured to exam- 
ine the book. It proved intelligible and picturesque ; 
so establishing herself in the arm-chair, she spread 
the volume before her, and soon became happily for- 
getful of orphanage and solitude. 

So intent was she that a man came to the door un- 
observed, and pausing there, scrutinized her from 
head to foot. Had she looked up she would have seen 
a tall, athletic figure and a singularly attractive face, 
though it was neither beautiful nor gentle. Thedark, 
neglected hair was streaked with gray at thirty; the 
forehead was marked with deep lines, and under the 
black brows were magnificent yet melancholy eyes, 
that just then looked as if some strong emotion had 
kindled an unwonted fire in their depths. The lower 
part of the face gave flat contradiction to the upper, 
for the nose was disdainful, the chin square and grim, 
the whole contour of the mouth relentless, in spite of 
the softening effect of a becoming beard. Dressed in 
velvet cap and paletot, and framed in the dark door- 
way, he looked like a striking picture of some austere 
scholar aged with care or study, not with years; yet 
| searching closer, one would have seen traces of deep 
| suffering, latent passion, and a strange wistfulness, 
as if the lonely eyes were forever seeking something 
they had lost. 

For many minutes Bazil Yorke watched the uncon- 
scious child, as if there was some strong attraction 
for him in the studious little figure poring over the 








book with serious eyes, one hand turning the pictured 
pages, the other pushing back the wavy hair from a 
blooming cheek and a forehead possessing delicate 
brows and the harmonious lines about the temples 
which artists so love. The man’s eyes softened as he 
looked, for the child’s patient trust made her friend- 
lessness the more pathetic. He put out his hand as 
if to draw her to him, then checked the impulse, and 
the hard mouth grew grimmer as he swept off the 
cap, saying, coldly: 

“ Miss Stein, I am ready now.” 

His guest started, shut the book, slipped down and 
went to meet her host, offering her hand as if anxious 
to atone for the offence of meddling. 

Like one unused to such acts, Mr. Yorke took the | 
small hand, gave it ascarcely perceptible pressure, | 
and dropped it without a word. The action grieved | 
the child, yet nothing betrayed the pang of disap- 
pointment it gave her except a slight tremor in the 
voice that timidly asked: 

* Did you get the letter, sir?” 

‘“*T did. Your mother wished me to keep you till 
you were eighteen, when you were to choose a guar- 
dian for yourself. Her family will not receive you, 
and your father’s family is far away; but your mother 
and myself were old friends many years ago, and she 
hoped I would take you for a time.” 

“Will you, sir? I'll try not to be a trouble.” 

“No, Icannot. This is no place for a child; nor 
am [a fit guardian if it was. I will find some better 
home for you to-morrow. But as you will remain 
here to-night, you may take off your hat and cloak, 
or whatever it is.” 

Half pityingly, half impatiently, he spoke, and 
eyed the child as if he longed yet dared not keep her. 
The little hat was taken off, but the ribbons of the 
mantle were in a knot, and after pulling at it fora 
moment, she turned to her companion for help. As 
he stooped to give it with a curious reluctance in his 
manner, she scanned the face so near her own with 
innocent freedom, and presently murmured, as if to 
herself: | 

“Yes, the boy was right; his eyes are kind.” | 

With a wrench that tore the silk, and caused the | 
child to start, Mr. Yorke broke the knot, and turn- | 
ing away, rang the bell with vehemence. 

“What is your name?” he asked, carefully avert- 
ing his eyes as the little girl sat down. 

“ Cecelia Bazil Stein.” 

“ What an ominous conjunction!” 

She did not understand the scornful exclamation, 
and proceeded to explain. 

‘“*Mama’s name was Cecelia, yours is Bazil, and 
papa’s was Stein. You can call me Celia as mama 
did, if you please, sir.” 

“No, I shall call you Cecil. I dislike the other 
name.” 

Quick tears sprang to the child’s eyes, but none fell, 
and lowering her voice she said, with trembling lips: 

“Mama wished me to tell you that she sent her 
love, and the one precious thing she had asa keep- | 
sake, and hoped you’d take it in memory of the happy | 
days when you and she were friends.” 

Mr. Yorke turned his back upon her for several | 
minutes, then asked, abruptly: 

‘‘ Where have you been this last year?” | 

“Here in America. We were in England before | 
that, because mama did not like Germany since papa | 
died, and we were tired of going about.” | 

“Your father died when you were a baby, I think. | 
Have you been with your mother ever since?” asked | 
Mr. Yorke witha half smile, as the little creature | 
spoke of these countries as composedly as if they were | 
neighboring towns. | 

“Yes, Iwas always with her, and we were very | 
happy staying in all sorts of new and pleasant places. 
But mama wished to save up some money for me, so | 
we came here and lived very plainly in the country 
till she—”” 

The child stopped there, for her lips trembled and | 
she did not wish to disgrace herself by crying twice 
in one hour. He saw that she controlled herself, and | 
the little trait of character pleased him as did the | 
pretty mixture of innocent frankness and good breed- | 
ing betrayed by her manner and appearance. 

‘“*“When did she leave you?” he ventured to ask, | 
carefully avoiding the hard word “ die.” 

“Three weeks ago.” 

“How old are you, Cecil?” he said presently, in 
order to change the current of her thoughts, although | 


the question was an unnecessary one. | 
“ Nearly twelve, sir.” | 
“ Twelve years, twelve long years since I saw her | 
last, and then gave up the world.” | 
He spoke low to himself, and his thoughts seemed | 
to wander from the present to the past, as, bending | 
his head upon his breast, he stood mute and motion- | 
less till Anthony announced: | 
“Tea is ready, master.” 
L@®king up with the melancholy shadow gloomier | 
than ever in his eyes, Yorke led the child to the table, | 
filled her cup, put everything within her reach, and 
opening a book, read more than he ate. Twilight 
was deepening in the room; the oppressive silence | 
made the meal unsocial, and Cecil’s heart was heavy, , 
for she felt doubly forlorn, bereft of the protection she | 
had hoped to find and the familiar name her mother’s 
voice had endeared to her. She ate a few morsels, 
then leaned back in her chair, looking drearily about 
and wondering what would happen next. She did 
not wait long before a somewhat startling incident 
occurred. 
As her eye roved to and fro it was arrested by the 

















sudden appearance of a face at one of the windows. 
A strange, uncanny face, half concealed by a black 
beard that made the pallor of the upper part more 


striking. It was gone again instantly, but Cecil had 
only time to catch her breath and experience a thrill 
of alarm, when the long curtains that hung before the 
other half open window stirred as if a hand grasped 
them, and through the narrow aperture between the 
folds, the glitter of aneye was plainly visible. Fasci- 
nated by fear, the child sat motionless, longing to cry 
out, yet restrained by timidity and the hope that her 
companion would look up and see the intruder for 
himself. 

He seemed absorbed in his book, and utterly un- 
conscious of the hidden watcher, till an involuntary 
gesture caused another movement of the curtains, as 
if the hand loosened its grasp, for the eye vanished 
and Cecil covered her face with a long sigh of relief. 
Mr. Yorke glanced up, mistook the gesture for one of 
weariness, and evidently glad of an excuse to dispose 
of the child, he said, abruptly: 

‘You have come a long way to-day, aud must be 
tired. Will you go to bed?” 

*©O yes, I shall be glad to go,” cried Cecil, eager to 
leave what to her was now a haunted room, 

Taking a lamp, he led her along dimly lighted halls, 
up wide staircases, into a chamber that seemed im- 
mense to its small occupant, while the darkly cur- 
tained bed was so like a hearse she instantly decided 
that it would be impossible to sleep in it. Mr. Yorke 
glanced about him as if desirous of making her com- 
fortable, but quite ignorant how to set about it. 

“The old woman who would have attended you is 
sick, but if you want anything, ring for Anthony. 
Good night.” 

Cecil was on the point of lifting her face for the 
good night kiss she had been accustomed to receive 
from other lips, but remembering the careless press- 
ure of his hand, the cold welcome he had given her, 
she restrained the impulse, and let him leave her with 
no answer but a quiet echo of his own “ Good night.” 

The moment his steps died away, she opened the 
door again and watched his light mount higher and 
higher as he wound his way upa spiral flight of stairs 
that evidently led to the tower. Cecil longed to fol- 
low, for she was sleepless with the excitement of 
novelty and a lingering touch of fear (for the face 
still haunted her), and she now reproached herself for 
not having spoken to Mr. Yorke. She was about to 
make this an excuse for following him, when the 

sound of noises from above made her hesitate. 

“ T’ll wait till he comes down, or till the person 
goes, for he ought to know about the man I saw, be- 
cause it might be a thief,” she thought. 

After lingering on the threshold till she was tired, 
Cecil seated herself in an easy-chair beside the door, 
and amused herself by examining the pictures on the 
wall. But she was more weary than she knew; the 
chair was luxuriously cushioned, the steady murmur 
of voices very soothing, and she soon lapsed away 
into a drowse. 

The certainty that some one had touched her, sud- 
denly startled her wideawake. An instant’s thought 
recalled her purpose, and fearing to be too late, she 
ran into the upper hall, hoping to find Mr. Yorke 


| descending. Noone wasin sight, however, yet so 
sure was she that a hand had touched her and a foot- 


step sounded in the room, that She looked over the 
balustrade, intending to call. Not a word left her 
lips, however, for neither Mr. Yorke nor Anthony ap- 
peared; but a man was going slowly down, wrapt in 
acloak, with a shadowy hat drawn low over his 
brows. A slender hand shone white against the dark 
cloak, and as he reached the hall below he glanced 
over his shoulder, showing Cecil the same colorless 
face with its black beard and glittering eyes that had 
frightened her befvre, though he evidently did not see 
her now. 

It alarmed her again, for it was a singularly sinis- 
ter face in spite of its beauty. Never pausing to see 
what became of him, and conscious of nothing but 
an uncontrollable longing to be near Mr. Yorke, Cecil 
climbed the winding stairs without a pause till she 
reached an arched doorway, and seemed to see a 
gathering of ghosts beyond. The long, large room 
was filled with busts, statues, uncut blocks, tools, 
dust and disorder, in the midst of which stood Mr. 
Yorke, dressed in a suit of gray linen, and intent on 
modelling something from a handful of clay. Many 
children would have been more alarmed at these in- 
animate figures than at the other, but Cecil found so 
much that was inviting, she forgot fear in delight, 
and boldly entered. A smiling woman seemed to 
beckon to her, a winged child to offer flowers, and all 
about the room pale gods and goddesses looked down 
upon her from their pedestals with what to her 
beauty-loving eye seemed varying expressions of wel- 
come. Judas, the great dog, lay like a black statue 
on a tawny tiger skin, and the strong glow from a 
chandelier shone on his master as he worked with a 
swift dexterity that charmed Cecil. Eager to ask 
questions, she began her explanations with asudden: 

‘* Bazil, I came up to—” but got no further, for with 
a start that sent the model crumbling to the floor, he 
turned upon her almost angrily, demanding: 

“ Who calls me by that name?” 

“Tt’s me; mama always said Bazil, and so I got 
used to it. What can I call you, sir?” 

“Simply Yorke, as others do. I forbid that hateful 
name. Why are you here?” 

‘** Indeed, I could not help it. I was so lonely and 
so frightened down there. Isaw a face at the win- 
dow, and wanted to tell you, but heard some one 
talking up here and I waited. But when I waked I 
saw thesame face going down the stairs, and so I ran 
to you.” 

Yorke listened with curious intentness to her story, 
asked a question or two, mused a moment, then said, 


pointing to a half finished athlete: 
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“The man is my model for that. Heisa strange 
person, and does odd things, but you need not fear 
him.” 

A quick-witted woman would have seen at a glance 
that dust lay thick on the clay figure, and have known 
that the slender hand grasping the cloak could never 
have belonged to the arm that served as a model for 
the brawny athlete. But Cecil’s childish eyes saw no 
discrepancy between the two, and she believed the 
explanation at once. With a sigh of mingled satis- 
faction and relief, she looked about her, and said, 
beseechingly : 

“Please let me stop and sze you work. I like it so 
much, so very much!” 

“ What do you know about it, child?” Yorke an- 
swered, wondering at her interest and sudden ani- 
mation. 

“Why, I used to do it; mama taught me as you 
taught her, with wax first, then pretty brown clay 
like this; and I was very happy doing it, because I 
liked it best of all my plays.” 

“Your mother taught you! Why, Cecil?” And 
Yorke’s grave face kindled with an expression that 
won the child to franker speech at once. 

She liked it as well as I, and always called me 
little Bazil when I male pretty things. She was fond 
of it because she used to be very happy doing it a 
long time ago. She often told me about you when 
you lived in her father’s house; how you hated les- 
sons, and loved to make splendid things in wax and 
wood and clay; how you didn’t care to eat or sleep 
when you were busy, and how you made an image of 
her, but broke it when she was unkind to you. She 
didn’t tell me what she did, but I wish you would, so 
that I may be careful not to do it while I’m here.” 


He laughed such a bitter laugh, it both touched and 
troubled her, as he answered, harshly: 

“No fear of that; I never can be hurt again as she 
hurt me thirteen years ago.” Then with a sudden 
change in countenance and manner, he sat down on 
a block of marble with a half finished angel’s head 
looking out of it, drew Cecil toward him, and looked 
at her with hungry eyes, as he said, eagerly: 

“Tell me more. Did she talk of me? Did she 
teach you to careforme? Child, speak fast—I vowed 
I would ask no questions, but I must!’ 

His voice rose, his glance searched her face, his 
stern mouth grew tremulous, and the whole man 
seemed to wake and glow with an unconquerable 
desire. Re-assured by this sudden thaw in the frosty 
aspect of her guardian, Cecil leaned confidingly 
against his knee and softly answered, with her hand 
upon his shoulder: 

“ Yes, mama often spoke of you; she wished me to 
love you dearly,—and the last thing she said was that 
about the keepsake. I think she will be sorry if you 
send me away, because she thought you’d care for me 
as you once did for her.” 

Some strong emotion rushed warm and tender over 
Bazil Yorke, and as if the words, the gentle touch, 
had broken down some barrier set up by pride or will, 
he took the child into his arms with an impetuous 
gesture, saying, brokenly: 

“She remembered me—she sent me her all. Surely 
I may keep the gift and put one drop of sweetness 
into this bitter life of mine.” 

Bewildered, yet glad, Cecil clung to him, drawn by 
an attraction that she could not understand. Fora 
moment Yorke hid his face in her long hair, then put 
her away as abruptly as he had embraced her, and 
returned to his work as if unused to such betrayals of 
feeling and ashamed of them. He merely said, as he 
took up his tools: 

“Amuse yourself as you please; I must work.” 

Quite contented, Cecil roved about the room till 
curiosity was satisfied; made timid advances toward 
the great dog, which were graciously received, and at 
length gathering up the crumbled clay that fell from 
Yorke’s hand, she sat down beside Judas and began 
to mould as busily as the master. 

Presently a little voice broke the silence, humming 
a song that Yorke remembered well. Softly as it was 
sung, Judas pricked up his ears, his master paused 
in his work, and leaning with folded arms, listened 
till the long hush recalled the singer from her happy 
reverie. She stopped instantly, but seeing no dis- 
pleasure in the altered face above her, she held out 
her work, asking shily: 

“Is it very bad, sir?” 

It was a bunch of grapes deftly fashioned by small 
fingers that needed no other tool than their own 
skill, and though swiftly done, it was as graceful as 
if the gray cluster had just been broken from a vine. 
Yorke examined it critically, lifted the child’s face 
and studied it intently fora moment, kissed it gravely 
on the forehead so like his own, and said, with an air 
of decision: 

“Tt is well done; I shall keep both it and you. 
Will you stay and work with me, Cecil, and be con- 
tent with no friend but myself, no playmate but old 
Judas?” 

Cecil read the yearning of the man’s heart in his 
eyes with the quick instinct of a child, and answered 
it by exclaiming heartily: 

_ “Yes, I will; and be very happy here, for I like 
this place, I like Judas, and I love you already, be- 
cause you make these lovely things, and are so kind 
to me now.” 

“Are you a discreet girl, Cecil? Can you see and 
hear things, and yet not ask questions nor tell tales?” 
asked Yorke, somewhat anxiously. 

“T think I am.” 

“So dol. Now I have a mind to keep you, for you 
are one of my sort; but 1 wish you to understand that 
nothing which goes on in my house is to be talked 
about outside of it. I let the world alone, and desire 


the world to do the same by me; so remember if you 
forget your promise, you march at once.” 

“T always keep my promises. But may I ask two 
questions now before I promise? then I’ll never do it 
any more?” 

“ Well, my inquisitive little person, what is it?” 

“T want to know if I can sometimes see the pleas- 
ant boy who gave me this rose?” 

“And kissed you on the wall,” added Yorke, with 
such a satirical look that Cecil colored high and in- 
voluntarily exclaimed : 

“Did youseeus? I thought youcouldn’t from this 
high place.” 

“T see everything that happens on my premises. 
If you do not gossip you may see the boy occasionally. 
What is the other question?” 

“Will that disagreeable man come here often—the 
model, I mean? He frightens me, and I don’t want 
to see him unless you wish me to.” 

“You will not see him any more. I shall not work 
at this figure for the present, so there will be no need 
of him. Make yourself easy; I shall never wish you 
to see or speak to him.” 

“You are very kind. I'll try to please you and not 
peep or ask questions. Can I wash my hands and 
look at this pretty book? I'll go quietly away to bed 
when I get sleepy.” 

With very much the air of a man who had under- 
taken the care of a butterfly, Yorke established her 
with the coveted portfolio on her lap, and soon entire- 
ly forgot her. Accustomed to the deep reveries of a 
solitary life, hour after hour passed unheeded, and 
the city clocks tolled their warnings to deaf ears. 
After glancing once at the little chair and finding the 
child gone, he thought no more of her, till rising to 
rest his cramped limbs he saw her lying fast asleep 
on the tiger skin. One arm embraced the dog’s 
shaggy neck, her long hair swept the dusty floor, and 
the rosy warmth of slumber made the childish face 


blooming and beautiful. 
“Truly 1 am a fit guardian for a little creature like 
this,” Yorke muttered, as he watched her a t; 





then he covered her with a cloak and began to pace 
the room, busied with some absorbing thought. Once 
he paused and looked down at the sleeper with an 
expression of grim determination, saying to himself 
as he eyed the group: 

“If I had power to kill the savage beast, skill to 
subdue the fierce dog, surely I can mould the child as 
I will, and make the daughter pay the mother’s 
debt.” 

His face darkened as he spoke, the ruthless look 
deepened, and the sudden clenching of the hand boded 
ill for the young life he had taken into his keeping. 

All night the child lay dreaming of her mother, all 
night the man sat pondering over an early wrong that 
had embittered a once noble nature, and dawn found 
them unchanged, except that Cecil had ceased to 
smile in her sleep, and Bazil Yorke had shaped a 
fugitive emotion into a relentless purpose. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE BROKEN CUPID. 


FIvE years later, a new statue stood in the studio; 
we might have said two new statues, though one was 
a living creature. The marble figure was a lovely, 
Psyche-bending form, and with her graceful hand 
above her eyes, as if she watched her sleeping lover. 
Of all Bazil Yorke’s works this was the best, and he 
knew it, for, surrounded by new influences, he had 
wrought at it with much of his youthful ardor—had 
found much of the old happiness while so busied, and 
was so proud of his success, that no offer could tempt 
him to part with it—no certainty of fame persuade 
him to exhibit it, except to a chosen few. 

The human figure was Cecil, changed from a rosy 
child into a slender, deep-eyed girl. Colorless, like a 
plant deprived of sunshine, strangely unyouthful in 
the quiet grace of her motions, the sweet seriousness 
of her expression, but as beautiful as the Psyche and 
almostascold. Her dress heightened the resemblance, 
for the white folds draped her from neck to ankle; 
not an ornament marred its severe simplicity, and 
the wavy masses of her dark hair were gathered up 
with a fillet, giving her the head of a young Hebe. 
It was a fancy of Yorke’s, and as few eyes but his 
beheld her, she dressed fur him alone, unconscious 
that she served as a model for his fairest worR. 
Standing in the one ray of sunshine that shot athwart 
the subdued light of the studio, she seemed intent 
upon a little Cupid exquisitely carved in the purest 
marble. She was not working now, for the design 
was finished, but seemed to be regarding it with 
mingled satisfaction and regret—satisfaction that it 
was done so well, regret that it was done so soon. 
The little god was just drawing an arrow from his 
quiver with an arch smile, and the girl watched him 
with one almost as gay. A rare sight upon her lips, 
but some happy fancy seemed to bring it, and more 
than once she gave the graceful figure a caressing 
touch, as if she had learned to love it. 

“Don’t fire again, little Cupid, I surrender,” sud- 
denly exclaimed a blithe voice behind her, and, turn- 
ing, Cecil saw her friend and neighbor, Alfred, now a 
tall young man, though much of the boyish frankness 
and impetuosity still remained. 

“Do you like it, Alf?” she asked, with a quiet smile 
of welcome, and a repose of manner contrasting 
strongly with the eagerness of the new-comer’s. 

* You know I do, Cecil, for it has been my delight 
ever since you begun it. The little god is perfect, and 


I must have him at any cost. Name your price, and | 


let it be a high one.” 
* Yorke would not like that, neither should I. You 





have more than paid for it by friendly acts and words 





through these five years, so let me give it to you with 
all my heart.” ; 

She spoke tranquilly, and offered her hand as if 
transferring to him the lovely figure it had wrought. 
He took the white hand in both his own, and with a 
sudden glow on his cheek, a sudden ardor in his eye, 
said, in an impulsive voice: 

“With all your heart, Cecil? Let me take you at 
your word, let me claim, not only the image of love 
but the reality, and keep this hand as mine?” 

A soft tinge of color touched the girl’s cheek as she 
drew her hand away, but the quiet smile remained 
unchanged, and she still looked up at him with eyes 
as innocent and frank as any child’s. 

“Tdid not mean that, Alf; we are too young for 
such things yet, and I know nothing of love except in 
marble.” 

“Let me teach you then; we never are too young 
to learn that lesson,” he urged, eagerly. “I meant 
to wait another ycar before I spoke, for then I shall 
be my own master, and have a home to give you, 
But you grow so lovely and so dear, I must speak 
out and know my fate. Dear Cecil, what is it to 
be?” 

“T cannot tell; this is so new and strange to me, I 
have no answer ready.” 

She looked troubled now, but more by his earnest- 
ness than by any maidenly doubts or fears of her own, 
and leaning her head upon her hand seemed to search 
for an answer, and search in vain. Alfred watched 
her a moment, then broke out, indignantly: 

“No wonder it seems new and strange, for you 
have led a nun’s life all these years, and know noth- 
ing of the world outside these walls. Yorke lets you 
read neither romances nor poetry, gives you no com- 
panions but marble men and women, no change but 
a twilight walk each day, or a new design to work 
out in this gloomy place. You never have been told 
you have a heart and aright to love like other wo- 
men. Let me help you to know it, and find an answer 
for myself.” 

“Am I so different from other girls? Is my life 
strange and solitary? I’ve sometimes thought so, 
but I never felt quite sure. What is love, Alfred?” 

“This!” And opening his arms her young lover 
would have answered her wistful question eloquently, 
but Cecil shrunk a little, and put up her hand to 
check his impulse. 

* Not so, tell me in words, Alf, how one feels when 
one truly loves.” 

“T only know how J feel, Cecil. I long for you day 
and night; think of you wherever I am; see no one 
half so beautiful, half so good as you; care for nothing 
but being here, and have no wish to live unless you 
will make life happy for me.” 

“And that is love?” She spoke low, to herself, for 
as he answered her face had slowly been averted, a 
soft trouble had dawned in her eyes, and a deeper 
color risen to her cheek, asif the quiet heart was 
waking suddenly. 

“Yes; and you do love me, Cecil? Now I know it 
—now you will not deny it.” 

She looked up, pale but steady, for the child’s ex- 
pression was quite gone, and in her countenance was 
all a woman’s pain and pity, as she said, decidedly : 

“No, Alf, I do not love you, I know myself now, 
and feel that it is impossible.” 

But Alfred would not accept the hard word “ im- 

ible,” and pleaded passionately, in spite of the 
quiet determination to end the matter, which made 
Cecil listen almost as coldly as if she did not hear, 
Anger succeeded surprise and hope, as the young man 
bitterly exclaimed : 

“You might make it possible, but you will not 
try!” 

“No, I will not, and it is unkind of you to urge me. 
Let me be in peace—I’m happy with my work, and 
my nun’s life was pleasant till you came to trouble it 
with foolish things.” 

She spoke impatiently, and the first glimps of pas- 
sion ever seen upon her face now disturbed its quie- 
tude, yet made it lovelier than ever. 

“Well said, Cecil; my pupil does honor to her 
master.”” 

Both started as the deep voice sounded behind 
them, and both turned to see Bazil Yorke leaning in 
the doorway with a satirical smile on his lips. Cecil 
made an involuntary motion to go to him, but checked 
herself as Alfred said, hotly: 

“It is not well said! and but for the artful training 
you have given her, she would be glad to change 
this unnatural life, though she dare not say so, for 
you are a tyrant, in spite of your seeming kindness!” 

“Do you fear me too much to tell the truth, Cecil?” 
asked Yorke, quite unmoved. 

* No, master.” 

“Then decide between us two, now and forever, 
because I will not have your life nor mine disturbed 
by such scenes as this. If you love Alfred, say so 
freely, and when my guardianship ends I will give 
you to his. If you prefer to stop with me, happy in 
the work you are wonderfully fitted to perform, con- 
tent with the quiet life I deem best for you, and will- 
ing to be the friend and fellow-laborer of the old 
master, then come to him and let us hear no more of 
lovers or of tyrants.” 

As he spoke Cecil had listened breathlessly, and 
when he paused, she went to him with such a glad 
and grateful face, such instant and entire willingness, 





that it touched him deeply, though he showed no | 


sign of it except to draw her nearer, with a caressing 
gesture which he had not used since she ceased to be 
achild. The words, the act, wounded the young 
lover to the heart, and he broke out, in a voice trem- 
bling with anger, sorrow and reproach: 

“T might have known how it would be; I should 


have taught her something beside yotir art—have 
made too sure of her to fear any rival, and when the 
time comes you will change the guardian to a hus- 
band, and become her master in earnest.” 

“Not I! my day for such folly is long sitice past. 
Cecil will never be anything to me but my ward and 
pupil, unless some more successful lover than yourself 
should take her from me.” 

Yorke laughed scornfully at the young man’s ac- 
cusation, but looked down at the girl with an invol- 
untary pressure of the arm that held her, for despite 
his careless nanner, she was dearer to him than he 
knew. 

“T will never leave you for any other—never, my 
dear master.” 

Alfred heard her soft whisper, saw her cling to 
Yorke, knew that there was no hope for him, and with 
a broken, “ Good-by, Cecil, I shall not trouble you 
again,”’ he was gone. 

* Poor lad, he takes it hardly, but he'll soon forget. 
Ishould have warned him, had I not been sure it 
would ‘have hastened what I desired to prevent. It 
is over at last, thank Heaven, so look up, foolish 
child; there are no lovers here to frighten you now.” 


But Cecil did not look up, she hid her face and 
wept quietly, for Alfred had been her only young 
friend since the day he gave the rose and made the 
new home pl t by his wel + Yorke let her 
tears flow unreproved for a few moments, then his 
patience seemed exhausted, and placing her ina seat, 
he turned away to examine the Cupid which Alfred 
had not accepted. As he looked at it he smiled, then 
frowned, as if some unwelcome fancy had been con- 
jured up by it, and asked, abruptly: 

“ What suggested the idea of this, Cecil?” 

“You did!’ was the half-audible answer. 

“T did? never to my knowledge.” 

“ Your making Psyche suggested Cupid, for though 
you did not tell me the pretty fable Alf did, and 
told me how my image should be made. I could 
not doa large one, 80 I pleased myself with trying 
a little winged child with the bandage and the bow.” 

“Why would you not let me see it till it was 
done?” 

“ At first because I hoped to make it good enough 
to give you, then I thought it too fullof taults to offer, 
so I gave it to Alf; but he would not have it without 
me, and now I don’t care for it any more.” 

Yorke smiled, as if well pleased at this proof of her 
indifference to the youth, then with a keen glance at 
the drooping face betore him, he asked: 

“ Are you quite sure that you do not care for 
Alfred?” 

“Very sure, master.” 

“Then what has changed you so within a week or 
two? You sung yesterday like an uncaged bird, a 
thing you seldom do. You smile to yourself as you 
work, and when I wished to use your face as a model 
not an hour ago, you could not fix your eyes on me 
as I bade you, and cried when I chid you. What 
is it, Cecil? If you have anything upon your 
mind tell me, and let nothing disturb us again if 
possible.” 

If the girl had been trained to repress all natural 
emotions and preserve an unvarying calmness of face, 
voice and manner, she had also been taught to tell 
the truth, promptly and fearlessly. Now it was evi- 
dent that she longed to escape the keen eye and 
searching questions of her master, as she loved to 
call him, but she dared not hesitate, and answered, 
slowly: 

“should have told you something before, only I 
did not like to, and I thought perhaps you knew it.” 

Well, well, stop blushing and speak out; I know 
nothing but this boy’s love and the change in you.” 
Yorke spoke impatiently, and wore an anxious took, 
as if he dreaded more tender confessions, fur Cecil 
never lifted her eyes as she rapidly went on: 

“A week ago, as we came in from our evening walk, 
you stopped at the corner to call Judas, and I went 
on to open the door for you. Just as I put the key 
into the latch, a hand took mine, as if to slip some- 
thing into it, but I was so startled I let the paper 
drop, and should have called to you if some one had 
not wrapt me inacloak so closely that I could not 
speak, though I was kissed more than once, and 
called ‘my darling’ in a very tender voice. It all 
happened in a minute, and before I knew what to do, 
the man was gone, and I ran in, too frightened to 
wait for you.” 

As she paused, Cecil looked up, and was amazed to 
see no wonder on Yorke’s face, but an expression of 
pain and indignation that she could not understand. 
“Back again and I not know it,” he muttered, to 
himself, then aloud, almost sternly: 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” 

“You were busy that night, and when I’d thought 
of ita little I did not like to speak of it, because I 
remembered that you called me silly when I told you 
that people made me uncomfortable by looking at 
me as I walked in the day. I thought I'd wait, but 
| it troubled me and made me seem unlike myself, I 
| suppose.” 

“Are you sure it was not Alfred, playing some foolish 
prank in the twilight?” asked Yorke. 

“TI know it was not Alf; he wears no beard, and is 
| not tall like this strange man.” 

“Tt could not have been Anthony?” 

“O no, that is impossible; old Tony’s hands are 

rough, these were soft though very strong, and the 
| voice was too low and kind for his.” 
‘“* Have you no suspicion who it might have been?” 
asked Yorke, searching her thoughtful face intently. 
| She blushed deeper than before, but answered, 
| Steadily: 
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“7 did think of you, master, for you are tall and 
strong, you wear a beard and cloak, and your hand 
is soft. But your voice never is like that voice, and 
you never say ‘my darling’ in that tender way.” 
Yorke knit his brows, saying, a little bitterly: 
“You seem to have forgiven this insolent stranger 
already because of that, and to reproach me that 1 
never use such sentimental phrases, nor embrace my 
ward upon my doorsteps. Shall I tell you who this 
interesting phantom probably was? The model, whom 
you disliked so much that I dismissed him when you 
came.” 

Cecil turned pale, for her childish terror had re- 
mained as fresh in her memory as the events that 
wakened it; and though she had merely caught 
glimpses of the man as he occasionally glided into 
York’s private roomduring the past five years, she 
still felt a curious mixture of interest and fear, and 
often longed to break her promise and ask questions 
concerning him and his peculiar ways. 

‘Why do you let him come?” she said, forgetting 
everything but surprise, as Yorke spoke as he had 
never done before. 

“T wish I could prevent it!” he answered, eyeing 
her half-sadly, half-jealously. “I’ve bade him go, 
but he tri// come back to harass me. Now I'll end it 
at any cost.” 

“But why does he care for me?” asked Cecil, find- 
ing that her first question had received an answer. 

* Because you are beautiful and—” there Yorke 
caught back the coming words, and after a pause 
said, coldly, “R your promi no more of 
this.” 

For several minutes he went to and fro, busied with 
anxious thoughts, while Cecil mused over the mystery, 
and grieved for Alfred’s disappointment. Suddenly 
Yorke paused before her. 

“Do you understand to what you pledge yourself 
when you say you will never leave me, Cecil?” 

*T think I do,” was the ready answer. 

“ Nothing is to be changed, you know.” 

“T hope not.” 

No romances—no poetry to be allowed.” 

“T do not want them.” 

**No frivolities and follies like other women.” 

“T can be happy without.” 

“No more Cupids of any sort.’’ 

“Shall I break this one?” 

‘No, leave it as a warning, or send it to poor Alf.” 

“What else, master?” she asked, wistfully. 

“Only this: can you becontent year after year with 
study, solitude, steady progress, and in time fame for 
yourself, but never any knowledge of love as Alfred 
paints it?” 

“ Never, Yorke?” 

« Never, Cecil!” 

She shivered, as if the words fell cold upon her 
heart, all the glad light and color faded from her 
face, and she looked about her with longing eyes, 
as if the sunshine had gone out of her life forever. 
Yorke saw the change, and a momentary expression 
of pity softened the stern determination of his face. 

“This never would have happened but for that 
romantic boy,” he thought. ‘‘ There shall be no more 
of it, and a little pain now shall spare us all mis- 
understanding hereafter. Cecil,” hesaid aloud, “love 
makes half the misery of the world; it has been the 
bane of my life—it has made me what I am, a man 
without ambition, hope or happiness—and out of my 
own bitter experience I warn you to beware of it. 
You know nothing of it yet, and if you are to stay 
with me you never will, unless this boy’s folly has 
done more harm than I suspect. Carving Cupid has 
filled your head with fancies that will do you no good; 
banish them and be what I would have you.” 

‘A marble woman like your Psyche, with no heart 
to love you, only grace and beauty to please your 
eye and bring you honor; is that what you would 
have me?” 

He started, as if she had put some hidden purpose 
into words; his eye went from the gleaming statue 
to the pale girl, and saw that he had worked out his 
design in stone, but not yet in that finer material 
given him to mould well or ill. He did not see the 
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PEARLETTE. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Sweet-voiced pet, the minstrel lay 
Gushing from thy rosy lips, 

Pure as heavenly melody, 
Doth the song-bird’s strain eclipse! 


Hid beneath the woodbine wide, 
Lean I, ravished with delight; 
The covert act you cannot chide— 
Thank I shadows of the night! 


Guileless beauty, be ye blest! 
May joy’s sweetness e’er impart 
xentle teachings to thy breast, 
Adding music in thy heart! 


¢ > 
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THE OLD LOVE. 


BY FREDERIC H. MARION. 


For old things are best.— Owen Meredith. 


NELLY SAWYER sat in her room, waiting by the 
window, in the happiest mood. The day before she 
had quarrelled with Harry Lyons, but after pouting 
through the last twenty-four hours, she had sudden- 
ly determined to see Harry, be conciliatory, and for- 
give his trespasses. To be sure she was yet very 
indignant that he should take Jennie Cook to the 
theatre, but she couldn’t get along without Harry, 
and so couldn’t, of course, stay huffy forever, and not 
see him. She had written a little note and sent it to 
the store, and though it was but one night since she 
had said that they had parted forever, and forbade 
him ever to think of her again, the little note ran 
thus: 


“ DEAR HAL:—You made me veryangry last night, 
but I’ll forgive you, if you’ll promise never to offend 
me so dreadfully again—and come up to-night—I 
want to see you, awfully. NELLY.” 


The note wasn’t very Cignified, but then Nelly 
never was dignified; she couldn’t possibly support 
dignity. But she could be very happy, and was so, 

aiting for her lover, and thinking how foolish she 
had been, and how she loved him. 

The door-bell rang. She started up and listened, 
but it was only a message for one of the other board- 
ers, and she sank down again, wishing that the 
door-bell wouldn’t ring until it rang for her; it was 
so disagreeable to be disappointed. 

By-and-by it was quite dark; Harry Lyons hadn’t 
come, and Nelly had curled herself up in a corner of 
the lounge, and lay wondering if it were possible that 
he was not coming, after all. Had he taken her at 
her word, and determined never to see her again? 
Had he treated her note with contempt? Was he 
even then consoling himself for her loss by paying 
court to Jennie Cook’s black eyes? 

Two hours crept away—the city clocks struck nine, 
and then Nelly was sure that he would not come. 
She went to bed, dreary and dull; and the next 
morning woke with a vague pain at heart which 
dissolved itself into a pang of fear. 

All day she waited for word or token from Harry 
Lyons—and she waited for week and months. None 
came. But a year afterwards she heard of his mar- 
riage to Jennie Cook. 





Nelly Sawyer was thirty years old. Her birthday 
seemed to make a gap between youth and the decline 
of life. She stood atthe mirror, and putting back 
“the heavy hair from her temples, looked at her face, 
the face which ten years before her one lover had 
declared to be the sweeteet face in all the world. 

Perhaps it was sweet still, but she saw it sad, a 
look of suffering in the lines, and with the bloom 
gone. Her figure was still graceful, the dress ex- 
quisite in taste, the hands holding back the dark hair 





pain and passion throbbing in her heart; he only saw 


better than she knew. 

“Yes, I would have you beautiful and passionless 
as Psyche, a creature to admire with no fear of dis- 
turbing its quiet heart, no fear of endangering one’s 
own. ITamkinder than I seem in saying this, for I 
desire tosave you from the pain I have known. Stay 
with me always, if you can, but remember, Cecil, lam 
done with love.” 

*T shall remember, sir.’” 

Yorke left her, glad to have the task over, for it 
had not been as easy as he fancied. Cecil listened 
and answered with her usual submission, stood mo- 
tionless till the sound of a closing door assured her 
that he was gone, then a look of sharp anguish 


passionate pride trembled in her voice as she echoed 
his last words: 


“Tam done with love!” And lifting the little Cupid 
let it drop broken at her feet. 





Mrs, Mahitable Shingle, who hails from a downeast 
village, about two miles on this side of sunrise, on 


they called violoncello soup; and she knowed it was 
violoncello soup, for she found a hull lot of the strings 
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| yet pretty—but Nelly Sawyer murmured, with a keen 
her steady eyes; he only heard her low spoken ques- | 


tion, and answered it, believing that he served her | 


| father, her last relative, had died, and with youth 





banished the composure of her face, and a woman’s | 


returning home from a visit to our city the other | 
day, informed her “darter” Jemima that she “cum | 
purty near being pisened at the hotel, with some soup | 


feeling of loss—‘“‘ Thirty years old to-day.” 
She was dressed in mourning. A year before her 


| and friends gone, she suffered much of the time from 
a terrible depression. That morning she determined 

| if possible to walk it off. She dressed and passed 
rapidly down the street. A friend met her. 

“Nelly, I am going to visit the orphan asylum. 
}Come in with me. The children are very at- 
tractive.” 

So Nelly went into the asylum, looking indifferent- 


we never heard from him again; but one of our com- 
mittee soon after read his name among a list of killed 
at Fair Oaks. So Harry is now kept for adoption.” 
Could it be her Harry? She did not know, but a 
new thought had entered her head. She said: 

“He attracts me. Is there any obstacle to my 
adopting him?” 

“None that I know of. Youare Mrs. Laurie’s 
friend. Ofcourse, you would be a suitable and re- 
sponsible person to adopt a child.” 

Nelly hardly heard. She saw the matron talking 
with Mrs. Laurie; then they brought her some 
papers to sign. They dressed the child, and she 
took him away. 

In her comfortable rooms she held the boy on her 
knee, petting him and searching his face until she 
had traced almost perfectly the resemblance she 
yearned for. Harry’s boy—now hers. The child 
never dreamed why she so sobbed and passionately 
kissed him— but she prayed in joy that night. She 
seemed to hold again the sweets of her youth when 
she gathered the little dreamer to her warm bosom 
ere she slept. 

The years took fresh life and witchery for her. 
The boy clung to her with love and made her happy. 





‘Nelly, Lam six years old. Teach me to write my 
own name in my book—Harry Lyons Sawyer.” 
Nelly put down her needle and guided the little 
hand through its sought for task. Then the bell 
rang, and she was called down stairs. She entered 
the parlor to encounter a sun-burned, army veteran, 
trembling with agitation. 

** Miss Sawyer?”’ he asked, hurriedly. 

She bowed. 

“You have my child,” he said, speaking as if 
choking. ‘I cannot give him up. I am his father.” 

Nelly bowed again. She had known Harry Lyons 
from the first instant, with all his changes. 

“ You were not supposed to be living,” she said. 

“1 know—but I was made prisoner, and escaped 
from the rebel lines but a month ago. Those people 
who gave him to you were not to blame—but I am 
not dead, and I cannot give up my child, no, Miss 
Sawyer, you must not ask me to!” 

He looked appealingly into her face, and started. 
She smiled faintly, and his suspicion was confirmed. 

* Nelly!” he cried. 

“Yes, Harry. And you shall have your child.” 

But, as they talked, the old world rolled away, and 
in its place came anew. Both had made mistakes, 
but both forgave and forgot the past in the dawning 
of new happiness, and the child was theirs for life. 





COMPOSITION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Let us ascertain what is the composition of this 
matter which wecallair. It has been analyzed hun- 
dreds of times, in every latitude and in every 
climate, and it has been uniformly found to contain 
about one-fifth of oxygen to four-fifths of nitrogen, 
together with a small quantity of aqueous vapor. 
There are traces of carbonic acid, nitric acid, ammo- 
nia, and carburetted hydrogen. If we add to these 
uniform constituents the various exhalations con- 
stantly arising from the earth, we shall have as 
accurate an idea of the composition of the air as 
chemistry can give. 

While the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen are 
almost constant, those of the other ingredients are 
very fluctuating, and the total quantity exceedingly 
small, never amounting in all, exclusive of aqueous 
vapor, to more than one part ina thousand, unless 
under very unusual circumstances. We must not, 
however, measure the importance of these minor 
constituents by their amount, for, although present 
in such quantities, they are not less essential in the 
atmosphere than the two gases which make up 
almost its entire mass. 

Moreover, we must carefully avoid the error of 
considering air as a distinct substance, like water or 
coal. On the contrary, it is merely a mixture of its 
constituent gases. We may, in fact, regard the globe 
as surrounded by at least three separate atmospheres 
—one of oxygen, one of nitrogen, and one of aqueous 
vapor, all existing simultaneously in the same space, 
yét each entirely distinct from the other two. To 
each of these atmospheres the Author of Nature has 
assigned separate and different functions. They are 
like so many servants in a household, each with its 
distinct set of duties. 





WHAT IS DUST ? 
Acurious experiment has been made by Dr. Reich- 





| ly at the motley assembly of children, until a teacher | 
| spoke to one as Harry Lyons. She turned, shocked | 
a little by the name, but—no one noticed her emo- | 


tion. The child slipped down from his bench and 


nunciation and an intelligent expression, that was 
pronounced captivating by Nelly’s friend, Mrs. Lau- 


| rie. When the others had passed him by, Nelly took | 


| him upon her lap. 

The blue eyes were very familiar, and there was a 
peculiar grace in the child’s physique that spoke to 
her of her old love. 

“ What is this child’s history?” she asked of the 
matron. 

“His mother died when he wasa baby. His father 
| enlisted for the war and brought him here to be 

taken care of, as he had no relatives or friends. He 
| sent us pay for his board regularly for a year, then 


| came across the school-room, his great blue eyes star- | 
| ing unfearingly at the visitors. When he was | 
| questioned, he answered with a propriety of pro- 


enback, of Vienna. He believes in the existence of 


FIGHTING STAGS AND DEER. 
When molested by a dog, the graceful and stately 
stag of the parks has been known to allow the dog to 
come within reach, and then, bounding and drawing 
his four feet together, to alight upon the dog’s back 
and crush him to death. 

Sir Thomas Lauder Dick tells an anecdote of a 
friend of his, wishing to sketch a distant view of Cul- 
len House, seated himself under a large tree at the 
far end of the park. Whilst he was intently busy 
with his sketch, he was suddenly alarmed by hearing 
a huge stag pawing and stamping, and by seeing him 
stoop his royal head of horns and step slowly back, 
preparatory to charging. There was not an instant 
to be lost. Throwing down his sketch-book and 
drawing pencils, the sketcher started up, sprang ata 
bough over his head, and coiled himself in it, with 
an alacrity and agility astonishing even to himself. 
But the stag, disappointed of his charge, was not 
easily got rid of, for he continued to keep watch and 
ward over his prisoner in the tree for two or three 
hours. If, instead of being an innocent student of 
drawing, the man in the tree had been a stag-hunter, 
caught without dog or gun, there might have been 
some poetical justice in this man-hunting by a stag. 
But the situation was very disagreeable to the sketch- 
er, the spot being lonely, relief unlikely, night com- 
ing on, and reinforcements of horns possible, or even 
a change of guard! At last, however, the stag 
sulkily and siowly, but not without a backward 


be said, displayed once more his alacrity in picking 
up his drawing materials, and his agility by scal- 
ing the park wall without stopping to complete his 
skeich. 

Bewick records an experiment which William, Duke 
of Cumberland, made on the courage of the red deer. 
“Some years ago the duke caused a tiger and a stag 
to be enclosed in the same area; and the stag made 
so bold a detence that the tiger was at length obliged 
to give up.” 

‘The inhabitants of lonely huts near the haunts of 
the Highland deer have occasionally witnessed very 
startling battles. A humble housewife, while busy 
with her usual occupations, overheard one summer 
morning a dreadful stamping and tramping near her 
cottage. Going to the door, she beheld two stags in 
mortal combat. With a crash they came into col- 
lision, and the weaker fell. Of course she shut her- 
self into her cottage, for she was all alone. The cot- 
tage stood ona slope, and she could see out of her 
window the stronger stag pushing the weaker in his 
dying agonies down the brae. When her husband 
came home she told him what she had seen, and he 
went out and found the deer, one dead, and the other 
fastened by the horns to the horns of his victim. The 
victor had plunged one of his dog antlers into the 
jugular vein of his rival, and the horns had expanded 
to let him do it, but had instantly closed again, inter- 
locking him inextricably and forever, with the van- 
quished. The heads of both stags were taken off, 
and with the interlaced antlers form one of the great- 
est curiosities in the private museum of a northern 
proprietor. 

The forest of Gairloch was once the scene of an 
equally memorable combat. Three foes met there 
one day, at a very critical moment, an eagle, a roe- 
deer, anda gamekeeper. The eagle pounced upon the 
deer, plunging his talons into his neck, whilst the 
deer bounded towards the lake which was close by. 
The eagle, to prevent the deer from leaping into the 
water, caught hold of the stump of an old tree with 
one of hisclaws. But such however was the strength 
of the roe that the talon was left torn off in the stump, 
and the foes struggled and fought in the lake. At 
this t the gamek fired his rifle, and with 
one bullet killed both the eagle and the roe. 





PAT’S HYDROGRAPHY. 

One day the big clipper, star-liner Underwriter, was 
lathering away at it, braced upon the starboard tack, 
driving along fifteen knots, across the Grand Banks, 
in a rattling breeze at south-sou’west. 

At seven bells in the second forenoon watch, Cap- 
tain Symons came up on the poop with his sextant, 
and began squinting through the little telescope at- 
tachment all around the horizon, adjusting the in- 
strument and preparing to get his meridian observa- 
tion for latitude. 

Just about the same time, Mr. Treenail, the second 
mate, mustered a dozen men of the watch and set 
them to dragging away at fore-topmast staysail, 
jib, and flying jib-sheets, trimming aft the head sails. 

Neil O’Callahan, a better class Patlander, and a 
second-cabin passenger, happened to pop up out of 














acosmical powder or dust which exists all through 
space, and which sometimes becomes agglomerated 
soas to form large and small meteorites, while at 
other times it reaches the surface of our earth in the 
form of an impalpable powder. We know that meteo- 
rolites are mainly composed of nickel, cobalt, iron, 
| phosphorus, ete. Well, Dr. Reichenbach went to the 
top ofa mountain which had never been touched by 
a spade or a pickaxe, and collected there some dust, 
| which he analyzed, and found it to contain nickel, 
| and cobalt, and phosphorus, and magnesia. People 


have wondered where the minute quantity of phos- | 


| phorus, so generally distributed on the surface of the 


earth, came from. The doctor, however, has discov- | 


ered itin this mysterious invisible rain, which hence- 
forth must be looked upon as quite as necessary for 
vegetation as the water which falls from the clouds, 
This is very pretty and poetical, but probably the 
| discovery will not be universally believed. 


the companion-way on the poop, and observing, at 
| two squints, the captain circumferenting the horizon 
| with his queer-looking instrument, and all those 
| sailors laying back and bowsing away at the big 
| ropes on the furee»*tie, suddenly took a “ turf’s” 
| idea, and sung ovt tu Mick Donoho, his especial 
chummy, who was quietly smoking his dudeen by the 
cabin stove: 

| “*Houly Moses! Mick, Mick, I say, ye spalpeen, 
come away up here wud yez and have a look; haars 
the captain measurin the great, grane sae, and foor 
min houldin the ship be the hair ay the hid.” 





Every other quality is subordinate and inferior to 
wisdom, in the same sense as the mason who lays 
the bricks and stones in a building is inferior to the 
architect who drew the plan and superintends the 
work, The former executes only what the latter con- 

| trives and directs. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A PRAYER. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Merciful God! the drop by drop 
That wears the stone, 

I dare not face—such trial suits 
The strong alone. 


And I am weak, careless to keep 
My armor’s shine, 

When only little foxes come 
To spoil the vine. 


When persecution fell like hail, 
And grief was near, 

I stood serenely at thy side, 
Knowing no fear. 


But now that frowns are changed to smiles, 
And duty’s light, 

My slothful soul no more essays 
An upward flight. 


Give me thy work to do—not light 
As children’s play, 

But such as strains the nerve, and burns 
The dross away. 


If now thy waiting angel bends 
To drop adown 

On some devoted mortal head 
The martyr’s crown, 


Behold, my forehead waits the thorn, 
My heart the sword; 

Accept my life for truth's dear sake, 
Father adored! 


But grant me only through the storm 
Thy voice to hear, 

And in the darkness hold thy hand, 
And know thee near; 


So shall my sinking soul arise 
Steadfast and true, 

If only thou wilt give to me 
Thy work to do. 





Every Day throws a Shadow. 


BY GODFREY TURWER. 


CHAPTER I. 


A DINGY room, full of shelves and cupboards, 
where a large square window of ground-glass threw 
a dull light on the mahogany desk at which sat an 
old attorney with his face buried in his hands. We 
introduce him to the reader as a man who had long 
since seen the prime of life. His appearance was 
care-worn, and the clean-shaven face showed plainly 
the many wrinkles sown broadcast over the stern 
features, that owed very little of their expression to 
the eyes, which were evidently dulled with overwork. 

The firm of Nash, Nash, and Co. had seen many 
generations ere the present Mr. Nash was its head; 
and, amid the daily failures of other firms, that of 
Nash, Nash,and Co. had hitherto withstood the brunt 
of the world. The present chief, notwithstanding that 
he inherited most of the hereditary wisdom of his an- 
cestors, possessed, nevertheless, a great taste for 
speculation, which, through his keen foresight, he 
generally found profitable. He had employed large 
sums in mining shares, and, of late, had been singu- 
larly unfortunate. 

Mr. Nash sat in his office, evidently in very great 
perplexity. An open letter lay before him. It was 
shortly worded, but the news it contained had been 
sufficient to crush him. With an effort he rose from 
the high stool on which he was sitting, and paced the 
room. 

“Curse it!’ he said, aloud and bitterly, ‘ these 
shares have ruined me. What will become of the 
firm—of my son Harry, my only near relation? Good 
heavens! the thought killsme. Poor boy! He lives, 
as he has been taught to live, with his expensive 
habits and in a whirl of gaiety—he knows not how I 
have ruined him in the last three years. O heavens!” 

He threw himself in an old easy-chair by the fire, 
and rested his massive brows on his hand. He re- 
mained in a stupor for a few minutes, and racked all 
his powers to devise some method of sustaining, for a 
short time, the dignity of the firm—some method of 
gaining, if possible, some money to keep afloat his 
large establishment. 

*T have it,” he muttered, between his teeth. “‘ The 
boy is dutiful, and surely would make any sacrifice 
for his father. It hangs on a thread; but something 
must be done.” 

He rose from his chair, and rang the bell. The 
head clerk appeared. 

«« Jameson, is my son in the office?” 

‘*No sir, he is not.” 

“Send to him directly, and tell him to come to me 
without delay.” 

The old clerk noted the strange demeanor of his 
master, which was usually so calm. 

“ Surely—” he interposed. 

“ Quick, man, I say! I can brook no waiting!” 

Jameson vanished, alarmed at this impetuosity. 
In less than a quarter of an hour, Harry Nash enter- 
ed the room. He was a fair fellow, with brown curly 
hair, light whiskers and moustache, dressed in the 
height of fashion. He started as he saw the pale 
cheeks of bis father. 

“Sit down, Harry,” said Mr. Nash, before his son 
could speak; “there is much to talk about. Harry! 
Iam ruined!” 

The young man leaped from his chair. 

“Impossible! Consider—” 
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“There is no consideration wanted in this case now,” 
replied his father; “‘ that should have come before. 
The money must be paid soon, and only a few trifling 
bills are owing to us. Don’t blame me, for heaven’s 
sake, Harry! What I did was for your intended good. 
I risked all! Had I prospered, I had paid off every- 
thing, and been again a rich man.” 

His son answered not; but kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground. The old solicitor passed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“Yes, Harry,” he said, looking up, “I am insolvent 
to the amount of forty thousand pounds!” 

“And is there no remedy for such a terrible cala- 
mity?” said the son, bursting into tears. 

“There is but one, and it rests with yourself. In 
your hands the honor of our firm is placed. Harry, 
you are engaged to Miss Hamilton: you must break 
off the affair, and marry Miss Catesby, the merchant’s 
daughter. Her wealth will be enormous; her father 
has often hinted to me about making up sucha match, 
offering his daughter one hundred thousand pounds 
if she married well. Her money would set all things 
straight at once, and, by doing this, you save us from 
ignominy and disgrace.” 

Harry Nash’s lip quivered. 

*T cannot,” he gasped; ‘‘ anything but that. Jane 
Hamilton’s life staked against worldly honor! and 
marry a woman I detest! Had you asked me my life, 
I had given it sooner.” 

“You are young, and don’t know your own mind 
yet. For heaven’s sake, consider! Our all is at stake! 
We are beggars now; in six weeks we may be rich.” 

The young man staggered towards the door. 

**T must have time to consider. I cannot make up 
my mind to give up my life at once. Believe me, fa- 
ther, I care not for myself; but I cannot break my 
troth, and at the same time break a heart which I 
have no power to give away.” 

**You had better go now,” groaned Mr. Nash. “I 
have given you pain, Harry; but I have told you what 
is at stake, and the only means I know of avoiding 
ruin. You are too disturbed to talk now. Go now, 
there’s a dear boy, and think over what I have said. 
I don’t desire to press you; but think you Jane Ham- 
ilton would marry a pauper?” 

His son was stung to the quick. 

**T had never thought of that. Father, she must 
know all; without her consent I cannot do what you 
adlvise.” 

He turned hastily, and left the room. 

“Stay, rash boy,” said his father. “ Would you 
tell our secret to a frivolous girl, to have it blown over 
the world.” 

But Harry Nash was out of hearing. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a large drawing-room, and well furnished, 
that opened, as some do nowadays, into a small room 
at one end with folding-doors, into which the solic- 
itor’s son was shown; everything around bore the 
traces of comfort and happiness. He was alone in 
the room for some short time, and as he gazed around, 
he gave way to his own sad thoughts. 

“And yet I must give her up because of a father’s 
folly,’’ he said, bitterly. ‘All her comforts, and a 
sufficient income, cannot keep her heart from break- 
ing. O! those cruel words, ‘think you Jane Hamil- 
ton would marry a pauper!” 

He thought he heard something move in the adjoin- 
ing room, he turned hastily round, and was about to 
open the folding-doors, when Miss Hamilton came in 
from another entrance. She saw the alarmed and 
sad expression cast over her lover's face. 

“Harry!” said she, affrightedly, “‘is anything the 
matter?” 

He caught her in his arms, and gave way to his 
emotion in a vivlent flood of tears. 

* Jane!” he groaned, ‘I know not how to tell you 
what has happened—we can no longer be betrothed!” 

“O, Harry, surely—” 

“No, Jane,” answered the young man, “‘for your 
dear sake it must not be—I am a beggar.” 

She stared vacantly in his face. 

“ Blame not me!” he ejaculated, wildly; “it is my 
father—my father has ruined me, and unless I marry 
another, his ruin is involved in my own.” 

He was surprised to see her so quiet in such a try- 
ing moment. She was so stunned that she could 
scarcely speak. 

“Ruined!” she cried, plaintively, “and bya fa- 
ther? Why should ruin separate us? Poor dear 
Harry, you cannot help another’s folly.” 

Harry Nash flung himself into a chair. 

You shall know all, Jane. I should do wrong to 
keep anything from you. My father is insolvent to 
the amount of forty thousand pounds, and I must 
marry one who will keep him from a debtor’s prison.” 

“But they will wait fur the money. They must 
know that Mr. Nash’s practice is good, and would 
warrant—” 

‘““No,dear. The debt must be paid in two months, 
or our ruin is inevitable.” 

“Then think no more of me,” cried the generous 
girl, in vain trying to repress her sobs. ‘ Think no 
more of one who would ruin you. O Harry—” 

She fairly broke down, and could say no more. 

**You shall never be his ruin, Jane, trust me,” 
said a voice. 


opening, Mr. Hamilton stood before them. 

“I have accidentally been acquainted with news 
from your own lips,” said that gentleman, “from 
which you will see that Jane’s prospects would be 
blighted by the proposed marriage taking place.” 





“They would, sir,” rejoined the young man, some- 





And the folding doors at the other end of the room | 


what perplexed. ‘And had I known that a listener 
caught my every word, I would not care to recall any- 
thing I had spoken.” 

“Your interview was strictly what it should be, 
Harry,” said Mr. Hamilton, struck at the young 
man’s candor; ‘‘and you must not think the worse 
of me for listening to what concerned my daughter’s 
welfare. You may, however, rely on my secrecy; as 
nothing that I have heard shall again pass my lips.’’ 

He waited for a reply, but receiving none, resumed: 

* Accordingly, it is my wish that this interview be- 
tween Jane and yourself should be brief. One short 
good-by would save both your hearts from being fur- 
ther wrung.” 

“Then farewell, Jane,” said Harry Nash, rising 
somewhat passionately from his seat. ‘Try and for- 
get the past, since it must be so. And you, sir,’ he 
resumed, turning to Mr. Hamilton, “I rely on your 
secrecy. Good-by.” 

He left the room, snatched up his hat, and rushed 
into the street. He hurried along the damp pave- 
ment, his teeth firmly set, glaring fiercely at every 
by-passer, and looking almost as if he was bent on 
murder. One of his fashionable acquaintances, Cap- 
tain Cole, met him. 

“Hallo, Nash, old boy, how are you? Glad to see 
you.” 

He tried to look calm. 

“Pretty well, thanks, Cole. Hope you are well! 
Pray excuse me to-day, old fellow—can’t stop. I’m 
almost mad with business.” 

He passed on, still quickening his pace. 

“In a deuced rum mood to-day,” observed Captain 
Cole to himself, who thought it very strange that 
young Nash should be so full of business all at once. 
“T suppose it’s some confounded tick or other, and 
the old boy wont fork out.” 

Harry Nash reached the office, and walked into his 
father’s private room. Mr. Nash was not there. 

** Jameson, how long has my father been out?” 

** About half an hour, sir. I expect him here every 
minute.” 

The young man slammed the door, and left. He 
went to his father’s residence, and shut himself in his 
own room. The old housekeeper, who had often 
nursed him when he was a child, came to see him in 
very great perturbation. 

“ Now, what’s the matter wi’ ye, Master Harry?” 
said the old woman. ‘Sure you’re not a going to be 
ill wi’ the fever, or none o’ them disorders? Bless 
the boy! how his forehead burns.” 

And she placed her great hand on his brow. 

“No, Martha; it’s only a headache. I shan’t move 
out of the room to-day. The best thing I can do is 
to keep quiet.” 

“Well, poor soul, he shall do as he likes,” rejoined 
Martha. “I'll bring ye up some soup and pudding 
soon, and it’ll do ye good.” 

And she moved out of the room, thinking, as all 
housekeepers do, that the best cure for all ailments is 
eating and drinking. Harry Nash paced the room, 
and found little rest during the night. 

*T will not marry that woman,” he said to himself. 
“J cannot. I should but embitter my own life, and 
hers as well. If I do not marry Jane, I will have no 
other. No! I will go to sea, and leave my wretched 
father to his fate.” 

He got up late next morning, fully determined to 
act upon his resolution. He went to the office to ac- 
quaint his father with his plans. Mr. Nash was 
absent. 

The head clerk said he would probably be there soon. 

“Then I will wait till he comes in.” 

He had not been there five minutes before there 
was a rap at the door. 

‘‘ There is a person I have never seen before in the 
waiting-room, sir,” said Jameson; ‘‘he has the ap- 
pearance of coming from abroad. He has asked sev- 
eral curious questions about the family, and says he 
should like to see you till your father comes.” 

“Show him in,” said Harry Nash, his lips quiver- 
ing with the thought that it might be some one come 
to proclaim his father’s poverty. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE stranger entered the room. He was a tall, 
dark man, with moustache and beard, the length of 
which showed that it was nursed in a warmer climate 
than ours. 

“Mr. Harry Nash, I presume?” said the stranger. 

The young man bowed. The other threw himself 
into a seat in a lounging position. 

“You don’t remember me, possibly?” the stranger 
began; “and I should not have known you had I met 
you. The last time we met you were a child scarcely 
a year old.” 

“And might I ask whom I have the pleasure of 
addressing ?” 

“Edward Wilmot, is—’ 

The young fellow started. 

**My mother’s name was Wilmot,” he said. 

“It was,” rejoined the other. “She died a few 
months after your birth. Harry Nash,” he continued, 
rising, and shaking him warmly by the hand, “I am 
your uncle!” 

** And you have not been in England for years,” said 
his nephew, returning his warm shake of the hand, 

‘Not for twenty-three years,” replied Wilmot. “I 
should never have left my country had it not been for 
your father’s—” 

At this moment Mr. Nash entered. He fell back 
against the wall at the sight of Wilmot, and a ghast- 
ly paleness overspread his face. 

“You here!” he gasped. “I thought you were 
dead long since!” 


“Tt isnot your fault that I am here!” said Wilmot, 
sternly. “Had you had your wish, I were starved to 
death years ago.” 

He glared fiercely at the attorney from ttnder his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“ Ah!” he continued, “you may well be concerne’, 
you may well sink down in achair, You ruined me 
and my only brother; you deprived us of our father’s 
hard-earned money. The greater part of that money 
passed into your own pocket, You laughed coldly at 
me when I asked you for a few pounds to pay my pas+ 
sage to Australia. I cursed you—in this very room I 
cursed you—and prayed that the money of which you 
robbed us might canker your heart and devour you. 
‘Gold is current coin,’ you said, ‘and leaves no stain 
on the holder’s hand.’ I have always remembered 
those words—they have gnawed my bosom. I have 
burnt with passion when I recalled your cold sneer. 
‘You yet owe me much, and if you do not at once 
leave the office your body shall wither in a debtors’ 
prison.’ Nash! if any man deserved a beggar’s fate, 
*tis you!” 

The old solicitor groaned and writhed in his seat. 

“Curse me not for the past, Wilmot,” groaned he, 
“your wish is fulfilled—I am a beggar and an out- 
cast!” 

Wilmot started back in amazement. 

“It is true,” he said, clasping the back of his chair 
convulsively, “I am in debt to the amount of forty 
thousand pounds. There is the letter I received but 
yesterday,” and he staggered up and unlocked a 
drawer; “ read it for yourself, and glory in the down- 
fall of the man who ruined you.” 

Harry Nash rose, and placed his hand on Wilmot’s 
shoulder. 

“ Add not yet further to my father’s troubles,” said 
the young man, darting fire from his gray eyes. “If 
he has wronged you, he has repented. Taunt him 
not on the fulfilment of your evil curse. Leave him 
and me to our fate; both old and young are ruined, 
and will cleave together.” 

The solemn way in which this last speech was 
spoken awed Wilmot. 

“T desire not further to taunt your father, Harry 
Nash,” replied his uncle: “ for your sake I will spare 
him. My own dear sister was your mother, and my 
blood also flows in your veins. Your father’s feelings 
will punish him sufficiently for his crime. Come here, 
Harry; you shall act as mediator between us. Nash, 
your hand.” 

The old attorney burst into tears, and he heartily 
clasped the hand held out to him. 

“ Forgive me, Wilmot,” he said; “ that money has 
been a curse to me. The thouglits of you, and of your 
poor brother, who died of gricf, have preyed upon me 
sufficiently—a weight hung over me, and bent me 
down, it has furrowed my cheeks, and dimmed my 
eye—ay, and ruined my son. Had it not been for 
that property, I should not have speculated this last 
time, I should not have been a pauper.” 

Wilmot was greatly touched, and he turned his 
eyes towards his nephew. 

“Tis hard, Nash,” said he, thoughtfully, “that 
your folly should have ruined your son.” 

“‘That son is doubly ruined,” replied Harry Nash, 
huskily, “since he has,in consequence, been com- 
pelled to break his troth with her who in one month 
was to be his bride.” 

“Poor boy,” observed Wilmot, “’tis hard, very 
hard, indeed.” 

He passed his hand across his forehead, and con- 
sidered for a moment. 

‘* Nash,” he observed, ‘‘ your throwing that proper- 
ty into Chancery, and devouring it all yourself, 
though it left me then destitute, has made my for- 
tune. By the dint of care, and with good luck, I am 
now worth ninety-five thousand pounds.” 

“T would your poor brother had thus fared,” said 
the attorney. 

“His breath was feeble,” returned Wilmot, “and 
his misfortune killed him. Poor fellow! I am the 
only one lett to bewail his loss.”’ 

Mr. Nash groaned. 

** Your penitence comes late, but not too late,” said 
his brother-in-law, “and I forgive you. For your 
son’s sake the debt must be paid. Harry,” said he, 
sitting down and writing a note to his bankers, “you 
shall yet marry her you love.” 

Mr. Nash and his son rose from their seats, and 
grasped Edward Wilmoi’s hand, 

“There is one favor, dear uncle, which I would ask 
further,” said Harry Nash. 

“Tis already granted,” returned Wilmot. 

“Then I should wish you would live with us, and 
to=” 

‘* Nothing will give me greater pleasure, my dear 
boy,” said his uncle, “ than to be always with you, 
pand,” he added, with a sly laugh, “to welcome the 
future Mrs. Nash.” 

“Every day throws a shadow.” The darker the 
morning shadow is, the brighter will the day prove. 
Life may be dull at the outset, but a clear day shall 
dawn. Surely then, let us place this foremost amongst 
our list of proverbs—‘ Every day throws a shadow.” 





ONLY ENOUGH FOR ONE. 

Sheridan was once staying at the house of an elder- 
ly maiden lady in the country, who wanted more of 
his company than he was willing to give. Proposing 
one day to take a stroli with him, he excused himself 
on account of the badness of the weather. Shortly 
afterwards she met him sneaking out alone. ‘So, 
Mr. Sheridan,” said she, “it has cleared up.” “ Just 
a little ma’am—enough for one, but not enough for 
two.” 
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MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES LEE, 

A MAJOR GENERAL in the continental army u 
General Washington, and the second in rank, . 
born in the county of North Wales, about 1731. 
father was Colonel John Lee, of the British ari. 
the son received a thorough military education, 
at a very early age was commissioned as an offic 
grenadiers. 


Ticonderoga in July, 1758, he commanded a com): 
of grenadiers, of the 44th regiment, in which eny., 
ment General Abercrombie was defeated. Afi 
reduction of Montreal he returned to England. 
this time the subject of ceding the Canadas t: 
French was much talked of, which gave great 

i tothe residents of America. Mr. Lee ent 
into the subject with much spirit, and wrote a ; 
phlet in opposition to the project, which was appr 
of by Dr. Franklin and the friends of Americ 
England. 

In 1762, he received a colonel’s commission, 
served under General Burgoyne, who had been 
to Portugal with an army for the defence of 
kingdom against the Spaniards. In this servic 
greatly distinguished himself. At the conclusi 
the war he returned to England, having receive! 
thanks of the King of Portugal for his services, «. 
recommendation in the strongest terms from the «: 
mander-in-chief, His strong partiality for the « 
of the American colonies, in opposition to the 
of the British ministry, prevented him from obtai. 
preferment inthe English army. He then ent 
the service of the King of Poland, Although al. 
at the passage of the stamp act, he did not cease 1. 
ing in the cause of America, as may be learned 
many of his letters; he had several corresponde:: 
both houses of parliament, and used every argun: 
and exerted all his abilities in our cause, 

In August, 1773, he embarked for America, arri. 
at New York on the 10th of November. ‘The cor 
versy between Great Britain and the colonies 
now assumed a seriouscharacter, At this crisis . 
eral Lee was active in our cause; in his convers 
and by his writings, he animated the inhabitar 
the colonies, through which he travelled for that 
pose, visiting Philadelphia, several places in Vir: 
and Maryland, New York, Rhode Island and Bo. 
and returning to Philadelphia before the meeti 
the first Congress in September, 1774. The Bi 
general, Governor Gage, at Boston, had issue. : ; 
proclamations, and though General Lee was sti 
half-pay in the British service, it did not prevent 
from expressing his sentiments in terms of the gre. 
severity against the ministry. 

In 1774, he was persuaded by his friend, Ge 
Horatio Gates, to purchase a valuable tract of : 
of near three thousand acres, in Berkeley co: 
Virginia, near where General Gates owned a pli. 
tion. 

Here he resided till the following year, wh: 
renounced his half-pay from the British govern: 
yet, assuring the secretary of war that whene 
should please his majesty to call him toanyhono . 
service against the natural hereditary enemies 0 
country, he would obey the summons with ala 
but in the present case the arbitrary measures « 
government in relation to the colonies were ‘ #o :. 
lutely subversive of the rights and liberties of « 
individual subject, so destructive to the whole en. 
at large, and ultimately so ruinous to his maj: 
own person, dignity and family, that he thought 
self obliged in conscience, as a citizen, English 
and a soldier of a free state, to exert his utmo 
defeat them.” 

Professing these sentiments, he became da. 
greater enthusiast in the cause of liberty. At th 
quest of some of the most distinguished memlx 
the Congress, he accepted a commission as a1 
general in the continental service. On the 2 
June, 1775, he accompanied General Washingt: 
the camp at Cambridge, where they arrived o1 
21 of July. On the journey they received the 
of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and everywher: 
people of Massachusetts received them with « 
testimony of esteem. General Lee remained wit! 
army till 1776, when General Washington despat 
him to New York, to prevent the British from ob 
ing possession of the city and the Hudson Rive 
then they would command the country, and the 
munication with Canada, 

This important trust he executed with the gre 
prompitude, wisdom and energy. His detern 
and decisive measures had a good effect on the : 
and the people. His extensive correspondenc 
address under every difficulty, and his unwe: 
attention to his duties, all evinced his great mil 
capacity. 

Congress soon after appointed him to the comn 
of the army in Canada; but afterward change: 
instructions, and appointed him to the comma» 
the southern department. In his journey to Si 
Carolina he was received with great enthusiasn 
his generous and manly exertions in defence of 
rights and liberties of America. He was afterw 
ordered to New York, and while with his com 
on the march to join General Washington in Pen: 
vania, he left his camp to reconnoitre the positir 
the enemy. While engaged in this employment 
was surprised by a company of British light horse 
& house where he had stopped, taken prisoner, # 
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MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES LEE, 

A MAJOR GENERAL in the continental army under 
General Washington, and the second in rank, was 
born in the county of North Wales, about 1731. His 
father was Colonel John Lee, of the British army; 
the son received a thorough military education, and 
at a very early age was commissioned as an officer of 
grenadiers. 

In 1756, he came to America, and at the attack on 
Ticonderoga in July, 1758, he commanded a company 
of grenadiers, of the 44th regiment, in which engage- 
ment General Abercrombie was defeated. After the 
reduction of Montreal he returned to England. At 
this time the subject of ceding the Canadas to the 
French was much talked of, which gave great un- 
easiness to the residents of America. Mr. Lee entered 
into the subject with much spirit, and wrote a pam- 
phlet in opposition to the project, which was approved 
of by Dr. Franklin and the friends of America in 
England. 

In 1762, he received a colonel’s commission, and 
served under General Burgoyne, who had been sent 
to Portugal with an army for the defence of that 
kingdom against the Spaniards. In this service he 
greatly distinguished himself. At the conclusion of 
the war he returned to England, having received the 
thanks of the King of Portugal for his services, and a 
recommendation in the strongest terms from the com- 
mander-in-chief. His strong partiality for the cause 
of the American colonies, in opposition to the course 
of the British ministry, prevented him from obtaining 
preferment inthe English army. He then entered 
the service of the King of Poland. Although absent 
at the passage of the stamp act, he did not cease labor- 
ing in the cause of America, as may be learned from 
many of his letters; he had several correspondents in 
both houses of parliament, and used every argument, 
and exerted all his abilities in our cause. 

In August, 1773, he embarked for America, arriving 
at New York on the 10th of November. The contro- 
versy between Great Britain and the colonies had 
now assumed a seriouscharacter. At this crisis Gen- 
eral Lee was active in our cause; in his conversation, 
and by his writings, he animated the inhabitants of 
the colonies, through which he travelled for that pur- 
pose, visiting Philadelphia, several places in Virginia 
and Maryland, New York, Rhode Island and Boston, 
and returning to Philadelphia before the meeting of 
the first Congress in September, 1774. The British 
general, Governor Gage, at Boston, had issued his 
proclamations, and though General Lee was still on 
half-pay in the British service, it did not prevent him 
from expressing his sentiments in terms of the greatest 
severity against the ministry. 

In 1774, he was persuaded by his friend, General 
Horatio Gates, to purchase a valuable tract of land 
of near three thousand acres, in Berkeley county, 
Virginia, near where General Gates owned a planta- 
tion. 

Here he resided till the following year, when he 
renounced his half-pay from the British government, 
yet, assuring the secretary of war that whenever it 
should please his majesty to call him to any honorable 
service against the natural hereditary enemies of his 
country, he would obey the summons with alacrity ; 
but in the present case the arbitrary measures of the 
government in relation to the colonies were ‘so abso- 
lutely subversive of the rights and liberties of every 
individual subject, so destructive to the whole empire 
at large, and ultimately so ruinous to his majesty’s 
own person, dignity and family, that he thought him- 
self obliged in conscience, as a citizen, Englishman, 
and a soldier of a free state, to exert his utmost to 
defeat them.” 

Professing these sentiments, he became daily a 
greater enthusiast in the cause of liberty. At the re- 
quest of some of the most distinguished members of 
the Congress, he accepted a commission as a major 
general in the continental service. On the 2ist of 
June, 1775, he accompanied General Washington to 
the camp at Cambridge, where they arrived on the 
2d of July. On the journey they received the news 
of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and everywhere the 
people of Massachusetts received them with every 
testimony of esteem. General Lee remained with this 
army till 1776, when General Washington despatched 
him to New York, to prevent the British from obtain- 
ing possession of the city and the Hudson River, as 
then they would command the country, and the com- 
munication with Canada. 

This important trust he executed with the greatest 
prompitude, wisdom and energy. His determined 
and decisive measures had a good effect on the army 
and the people. His extensive correspondence, his 
address under every difficulty, and his unwearied 
attention to his duties, all evinced his great military 
capacity. 

Congress soon after appointed him to the command 
of the army in Canada; but afterward changed his 
instructions, and appointed him to the command of 
the southern department. In his journey to South 
Carolina he was received with great enthusiasm for 
his generous and manly exertions in defence of the 
rights and liberties of America. He was afterwards 
ordered to New York, and while with his command 
on the march to join General Washington in Pennsyl- 
vania, he left his camp to reconnoitre the position of 
the enemy. While engaged in this employment, he 
was surprised by a company of British light horse, at 


carried to New York. This event occurred on the 
thirteenth of September, 1776. General Wilkinson, in 
his ‘‘ Memoirs,” gives the following account of it: 

‘General Lee wasted the morning in altercation 
with certain military corps who were of his command, 
particularly the Connecticut Light Horse, several of 
whom appeared in large full-bottomed perukes, and 
were treated very irreverently. The call of the adjutant 
general for orders also occupied some of his time, and 
we did not sit down to breakfast before 10 o’clock. 
General Lee was engaged in answering a letter from 
General Gates, and I had risen from the table, and 
was looking out of an end window, down a lane about 
one hundred yards in length, which led to the house 
from the main road, when I discovered a party of 
British troops turn the corner of the avenue at full 
charge. Startled at this unexpected spectacle, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Here, sir, are the British cavalry!’ ‘Where?’ 
exclaimed the general, who had signed the letter in 
the instant. ‘Around the house ;’ fur they had open 
files and I 1 the build General Lee 
appeared alarmed, yet collected, and his second ob- 
servation marked his self-possession: ‘ Where is the 
guard?—d—n the guard, why don’t they fire?’ and 
after a momentary pause, he turned to me and sai‘, 
‘Do, sir, see what has become of the guard!’ The 
women of the house at this moment entered the room, 
and proposed to him to conceal himself in a bed, 
which he rejected with evident disgust. I caught up 
the pistols which lay on the table, thrust the letter 
he had been writing into my pocket, and passed into 
a room at the opposite end of the house, where I had 
seen the guardin the morning. Here I discovered 
their arms, but the men were absent. I stepped out 
of the door, and perceived the dragoons chasing them 
in different directions, and receiving a very uncivil 
salutation, I returned into the house. From the 
terrific tales spread over the country, of the violence 
and barbarity of the enemy, I believed it to bea 
wanton murdering party, and determined not to die 
without company. I accordingly sought a position 
where I could not be approached by more than one 
person at atime, and with a pistol in each hand, I 
awaited the expected search, resolved to shoot the 
first and second person who might appear, and then 
to appeal to my sword. I did not long remain in 
this unpleasant situation, but was apprised of the 
object of the incursion, by the very audible declara- 
tion, ‘ If the general does not surrender in five minutes, 
I will set fire to the house” which, after a short pause, 
was repeated with a solemn oath; and within two 
minutes, I heard it proclaimed, ‘ Here is the general, 
he has surrendered!’ A general shout ensued, the 
trumpet sounded the assembly, and the unfortunate 
Lee, mounted on my horse, which stood ready at the 
door, was hurried off in triumph, bare-headed, in his 
slippers and blanket-coat, his collar open, and his 
shirt very much soiled from several days’ use. The 
capture of General Lee was felt as a public calamity ; 
it cast a gloom over the country, and excited general 
sorrow.” 

At the request of Congress, General Washington, 
not having any prisoner of equal rank with General 
Lee, proposed to exchange six field officers for him. 
To this it was answered, that as Mr. Lee was a de- 
serter from his majesty’s service, he was nut to be 
considered as a prisoner of war. After much discus- 
sion he was detained till April, 1778, when he was ex- 
changed for the British General Prescott, who was 
taken at Newport. 

At the battle of Monmouth, in June, the first mili- 
tary action he was engaged in after his exchange, he 
was detached by the commander-in-chief to make an 
attack upon the rear of the enemy. General Wash- 
ington was pressing forward to support him, when, 
to his astonishment, he found him retreating. Meet- 
ing with him under these circumstances, without any 
previous notice of his plans, General Washington 
addressed him with some severity. Soon after, Gen- 
eral Lee being ordered to check the advance of the 
enemy, he conducted himself with his usual bravery, 
and when forced from the ground on which he had 
been placed, brought off his troops in good order. 

The haughty temper of General Lee could not with- 
stand the indignity which he conceived to have been 
offered to him on the field of battle. He addressed a 
letter to General Washington, requiring reparation 
for the injury. General Lee was arrested for dis- 
obedience of orders, misbehaviour before the enemy, 





these charges he was found guilty by a court martial, 
of which Lord Stirling was president, and he was 
sentenced to be suspended for one year. He defended 
himself with his accustomed ability, and his retreat 
seems to be justified from the circumstances occurring 
at the time. His disrespectful letters to the com- 
mander-in-chief, which were written with much 


stances. 


by Congress, in January, 1780, he retired to his plan- 
tation in Virginia, where he lived in a most singular 
style, in a house which was in a dilapidated condition ; 
glass windows and plastering on the walls would have 
been luxurious extravagance, and his entire furniture 
consisted of but a very few necessary articles; with 
his books and a pack of dogs he passed away his time 


living, he sold his ianded property in Berkeley and 
resolved to return to civilized life; he passed a short 
time with some friends in Baltimore, and then went 
| to Philadelphia, intending to make that city his 
| future residence. He took lodgings at an inn in 
Market street; after being there a few days, he was 
taken ill with a fever, which terminated his existence 
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After the result of the court martial was confirmed | 


in obscurity. In the fall of 1782, tired of this mode of | 





INFLUENCE OF MASONRY. 

The rapid increase of Freemasonry in the last half 

century naturally leads us to the inquiry, what in- 

fluence must the objects of an organization so vast 

exert upon society at large? It has frequently been 

urged by the enemies of Masonry, that it exerted an | 
influence prejudicial to the exercise of free opinion 

in the various walks of life. This was a favorite ob- 

jection with anti-masons, at the time when their ful- 

minations against the order were most violent, and, 

for a time, most powerful. It was affirmed that the 

obligations of one Mason to another were of so potent 

a character, that they reached the judge’s bench, 

the juror’s box, the prosecuting attorney, and even 

the ballot box; so that no Freemason charged with 

crimeor misdemeanor could be convicted, and that 

no member of the Fraternity who was a candidate 

for any office within the gift of the people could be 

defeated. In proof of these assertions, it was urged 

that Masons were seldom or never brought to public 

trial in the courts, or, if so, that they were acquitted. 

A weaker argument could not be adduced. It is true 

that very few members of the fraternity have been 

convicted in our courts of justice, but this is owing 

to the fact that the laws and obligations of the craft 

are designed to keep men away from the influence 

of crime—from the fangs of the law, and from the 

gloom of a prison—tending to make them lovers and 

advocates of morality, and good citizens. A man in 

becoming a Freemason does not make himself a 
slave to one or all of the craft; he is not pledged to 
forego any right which belongs to him asa man, to 
favor the schemes or objects of a brother, or to shield 
him from the consequences of crime. The lessons 
which a Mason learns tend to a purity of life, to a 
proper control of the evil principles of his nature, and 
bringing them int» subjection to those higher powers 
ofthe mind, by the guidance of which man is re- 
deemed and brought nearer to the standard of per- 
fection which constitutes the attributes of the Great 
I Am, Masonry does exert aninfluence. It always 
has, andit ever will, exert an influence so long as 
there remains an altar before which her votaries can 
bow. 

But that influence is for good, not for evil. Had 
Masonry exerted an evil influence upon society the 
strong arm of the great JEHOVAH would have been 
stretched forth centuries since, and crumbled her 
altars into dust and demolished her every shrine. 
The mighty pillars of the moral Temple, which have 
so long withstood the assaults of the scoffer, would 
have toppled and fallen, the magnificent edifice 
would have become a heap of ruins, and the votaries 
of the order would have been covered with humilia- 
tion and shame. 

The influence of Masonry is of a high character—it 
stoops to no subterfuge, it engrosses the attention of 
no political or religious cliques, it aims at no part in 
the policy of our municipal or civil government, and 
its members claim no distinction or preference on 
account of their connection with it. Freemasonry 
has an influence, and it is a strong and abiding one: 
it is the induence of kindness, of charity, of brotherly 
love. Its influence is found in the healing balm 
which it pours into the bleeding wounds of sorrow, in 
the timely aid which it brings to the fireside of the 
disconsolate widow, and in the succor which it 
affords to the helpless orphan. Who can say that 
| such an influence is not blessed of Heaven? It car- 
| ries out the work which our common Father has 
made the duty ofall his children. It works, in its 
silent, unobtrusive course, to aid us in attaining a 
better and purer life, and when its influence is un- 
felt, and its monitions remain unheard, then, and 
not till then, will the sons of Masonry desert her 
shrine, or pause in the great work which they have 
to perform. 





IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

The sublime Architect of the universe commenced 
by forming the body of man, and then he gave him a 
| soul to make him perfect. The human soul, emana- 
tion of the Divinity, is a powerful being, intelligent 
and reasonable, the divine essence of the soul, and 
the thought of God and of immortality, superior 
felicity. The soul, in short, is immortality and eter- 
nity; it is so that it can slumber, but can never 
cease to exist. Mason! lift up thy thoughts toward 
the sublime Architect of the universe: enter in thy- 
selfand hear the voice of God, that celestial voice 
who speaks to thy heart, and cries to thee forever, 
Immortality! As the body has its external and 
corporeal senses, so the soul has its internal and 
spiritual senses: the human sense, or the sentiment 
of humanity; the moral sense, or the sentiment of 
the good and the honest; the intellectual sense, or 
the sentiment of the true and the just; the esthetic 
sense, or the sentiment of the excellent and sublime; 
and the religious sense, or the sentiment of the holy 
and the divine. These five admirable senses are the 
symbol of the five perfect points of mastership. 

Mason, form thyself for immortality; give to thy 

body, to thy soul, to thy heart, and to thy mind, all 
the strength, all the magnanimity, and all the per- 
| fection of which they are susceptible by their natures; 
| form thyself for thy God, fur thy inheritance, for 





form thyself for good—such is the law of nature. 
Knowest thou why thou shouldst form and know 
thyself? It is toteach thee what thou art, what 
thou canst and shouldst do. Thou art created for 
virtue, and can practise it, and form thyself for it, 
and by it accomplish thy high destiny. 

That the sublime idea of the All-Powerful fortify 
and uphold thee, offer him each day the homage of 
thy ruled affections, and thy vanquished passions. 
Watch, and pray each morning the wish to become 
better; then at night, thy heart, satisfied, will recall 
to thee a good act, a victory carried over thyself; 
then only thou canst rest in peace in the bosom of 
Providence. Mason, know thyself, know thy soul. 
The precepts of the ancients include human wisdom. 
Search in the recesses of thy heart, of thy intelli- 
gence; thou wilt find there the book of the spirit of 
the Divinity. 





BROTHERLY LOVE. 

Brotherly love consists in the kind instruction of 
thy brother, when he is in ignorance and difficulties. 
All have not abilities alike; all have not equal 
privilege of education; nor will all ever exercise an 
equal diligence. Let, therefore, the wise kindly in- 
struct the ignorant. A dispersion of knowledgé will 
at all times heighten the felicity of knowing, nor is 
there an instance in which we can more particularly 
experience the truth of that assertion, “that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” than in this 
of teaching the ignorant, and improving the under- 
standing and abilities of our fellow-creatures. But 
let not your advice be as stripes, or your instruction 
as goads; let brotherly kindness clothe your words, 
and let not the administration of advice and instruc- 
tion ever taste of the poison of bitterness and 
severity. 

Brotherly love consists of tender commiseration 
and relief, in sorrow and distress. Here, the eye, the 
ear, the heart, the hand, are all employed. The eye 
sees the wound, and drops the piteous tear; that isthe 
true luxury of a tear, when we weep with those who 
weep. Theear hears the melancholy sighs of grief, 
and the bosom heaves with the reciprocal sighs of 
love. The heart participates the silent groan, and 
melts into soft compassion. From the abundance of 
the heart, the hand is guided to act, as well as the 
mouth is taught to speak ; and while the soft word of 
commiserating pity soothes the despairing soul of the 
afflicted, the benevolent hand of compassionate relief 
is liberally stretched out, to relieve the sorrows of 
penury and distress. Prove yourselves men, by the 
exercise of humanity; prove yourselves Masons, in 
this bright imitation of your compassionate Master; 
yea, prove yourselves Masons, in the best sense of 
Masonry, the sister of the religion of the God of love, 
by the constant exercise of this exalted principle of 
humanity; this spiritual trait of human beauty; 
this highly-finished jewel of Masonry—BROTHERLY 
LOVE. 





MASONRY A SCIENCE. 

I believe the great ‘ strength” of Masonry lies in 
its “‘ harmony,” and that harmony exists just in pro- 
portion to the amount of “light,” that is diffused 
among the brethren. I never knew a hive of drone 
bees filled with honey; I never knew a mechanic of 
even ordinary worth that learned his trade by seeing 
others work only; I never knew a lawyer or physi- 
cian, or astronomer, or chemist, that arrived to even 
‘mediocrity in his profession, unless he availed him- 
self of every means in his power for advancement. 
Masonry is a science. Masons have work to do. 
Masons are combined as a hive of bees are—they are 
combined to dispense charity to the poor and penni- 
less the world over. Is not that to them sweeter 
than honey? What will enable them to master the 
science, perform the work, or dispense the charity of 
the order? “ Light.” 





THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 

We understand that at a recent meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, it was voted to pro- 
ceed with building operations upon the new temple 
at the corner of Tremont and Boylston streets, forth- 
with. Operations will be commenced at once. The 
granite for the temple is to be from the quarries at 
New Ipswich, and the building when completed will 
be among the finest specimens of architecture in the 
city. 





PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE.—Masonry is a progressive 
science, and not to be attained in any degree of per- 
fection but by time, patience, and a considerable 
degree of application and industry; for no one is 
| admitted to the profoundest secrets, or the highest 
| honors of this fraternity, till by time we are assured 
| he has learned secrecy and morality. 





neem 


MASONIC PIETY. 
Weigh well the powers of simple piety! 
| Make it the keystone in your arch of virtue; 
| And it will keep that graceful fabric firm, 
Though all the storms of fortune burst upon it, 


FLINT AND STEEL. 

This method of striking fire, and the use of matches, 
| dried leaves, etc., is mentioned by Virgil and Pliny. 
In the Middle Ages, at least, an iron stylus was used 
| instead of a steel; the Anglo-Saxons called the flint 
| Syr-stan, and a stone with a vein was chosen as the 
| best. The modern lucifer match and others have 





; Now superseded the use of the flint and steel for the 


a house where he had stopped, taken prisoner, and | on the second of October, 1782, at about fifty-one years. | humanity, of which thou formest a part; in short, | Striking of fire. 
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told her of the adventures that had “befallen them 























For I saw huge shadows upon the wall, 
But now its glow has begun to shrink, 
For the forms on the ceiling are ready to fall. 


And I—my life's waves are running so low, 
My breath is but a zephyr sighed, 

And my life's lamp is losing its earthly glow, 
Farewell! I am going out with the tide. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 


No. XVIIL—IN THE TOILS AGAIN. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 


ne old woman came out of the hut, bearing the 
smaller child in her arms, while the other clung to 
her dress, half afraid of the strangers she saw before 
her. Graythern released his wife from his arms, and 
took the child from the old woman, imprinted a kiss 
upon its little cheek, and then reached down to the 
other, that shrank back, trying to hide itself in the 
fulds of the dress to which she clung. He spoke to 
her, calling her by name, and then the child recog- 
nized her father, though she could not at once be- 
come used to the sailor’s garb he wore. She suffered 
him to kiss her, and then shily slipped from his arms. 
After he had greeted his wife and children, Gray- 
thern offered his hand to the old woman, who was 
conversing with Woodsell. 

“T know not how it is that my wife came with you, 


and my children shelter.” 


you think they speak the truth?” 


Dame Goldweight, but I thank you for giving her 

“Ha, ha!” croaked the old woman; “and so you 
are not afraid to trust your family with a witch? 
Yes, a witch—that’s what people call me! And don’t 


“JT am not afraid to trust them with you, yet it 


“Thinking at last that I would not, or could not, 
tell where you had gone, they ceased to persecute me, 
and fearing I might bring harm upon the family that, 
though they were secessionists, had kindly given me 
shelter, I took my children and went to the cabin that 
had once been the home of our kind friend here, but 
who had left it as you will remember before you were 
driven from your home. 

“Here fora few days I was unmolested, seldom 
leaving the cabin except to obtain food for myself and 
children, and I was in hopes that the storm had 
passed by and I should be left in peace. Inthis I was 
mistaken, for one day as I was hushing our baby to 
sleep, there came arap upon the door. Rising with 
him in my arms, I opened it, and saw standing there 
William Harlow—” 

“William Harlow?” exclaimed Graythern, almost 
starting from his seat at the sound of the name. 
“You must have been mistaken. William Harlow 
was killed at Bull Run.” 

“So we thought, Charles, but it was not so. He 
was standing before me in flesh and blood, and a cold 
fear crept to my heart when I saw the look he cast 
upon me. I realized that I was alone and unprotect- 
ed, and at the mercy of him of whom I had the most 
to fear of any one on earth. 

“ Without waiting for an invitation, he came into 
the cabin, and took a seat close to the one Lhad just 
vacated. Idid not sit down again, but remained 
standing close by the door with the child still in my 
arms, 

“T need not tell you of the conversation that then 
and there ensued. He told me that you were dead, 
and when I asked him for the proofs, he could not 
produce them. Then he said that if not dead, I was 
free from you, as you could never return, for what 
you had done had made you an outlaw, and he again 
would offer me the love that once I had rejected for 
you. 

“ Scornfully I rejected all his advances, and then he 
turned to threats. Ishould be his, he said, and no 
power on earth should prevent it. He would give me 





seems strange to find them here? People knew not 
what had become of you, and many said you were 
dead; yet it seems they were mistaken.” 

“Yes, that they were. Dame Goldweight don’t 
tell everybody where she goes, or what she goes for. 
I tound your wife in trouble, and so I took her away, 
witchlike, in the night. Some people, 1 suppose, 
think I turned her into a cat, and her children into 
kittens!” 

“You have not much fear of that, wife,” said Gray- 
thern, with a smile, “ or you would not willingly have 
come hither with her?” 

“She has been an angel of goodness to me,” was 
the reply; ‘(and had I been afraid to have trusted 
her, I should not have hesitated, for I had greater 
danger to fear from those I left behind.” 

“ And who could wish to harm you, my wife? It 
seems as though their hatred should have died away 
when they had driven me from my home.” 

“Let us not stop to hear the story now. I, for one, 
am well-nigh famished; and if you have anything to 
eat in your cabin, Dame Goldweight, let us have it. 
We have not tasted food since yesterday; and that 
we had then was not fit for human beings,” said 
Woodsell, appealing to the old woman. 

“Come in, come in; witches never have much to 
eat in their huts, but what I have you are welcome 
to. Don’t fill your husband’s ears with that which 
may take away his appetite, for he may need all the 
strength that he has got to escape from his enemies; 
and the fuod that I shall set before him, as you well 
know, is not such as will tempt him to eat when he 
does not want to.” 





response to her husband’s inquiries, was about to 
make known why it was that she had taken refuge 
with the strange being who now harbored them. 
Thinking that perhaps the old lady was right, and 


food, she turned away and followed the old dame into 
the hut, where the two men were soon seated upon a 
rude bench apparently constructed by the old woman 
herself, so rudely was it put together, while their 
hostess bustled round, and by the aid of Mrs. Gray- 
thern, a substantial repast of coarse bread, roasted 
potatoes, with a small piece of salt pork, was laid 
upon a rude table, at which they were soon seated, 
eating heartily of what was spread before them. 

At last when their hunger was appeased somewhat, 
in reply to the eager inquiries of his wife, Graythern 








until the next day, and then he would come again for 
my answer. If I still said no, still spurned his love, 
I might prepare for the worst, for his I should be, 
and his alone. He had not waited until this day for 
nothing, and nothing could save me now. It was an 
hour before sunset when he went away, and for a 
time I could not move, so great was this new fear that 
came upon me, and the sun went down before I could 
gain the power to think or lay plans for my future 
course. 

“When its last beam had disappeared, I sprang to 
my feet and tried to nerve myself for action. Another 
morning must not find me there, forif it did, Ishould 
be at the mercy ofthat villain. But whithershould I 
flee in the darkness with my little children? 1 knew 
of no one who would protect me from the advances of 
Harlow, no one who would give my childrena shelter 
even for a night. A Unionist was hunted and des- 
pised whenever he was found, and the hate visited 
upon the parents was shared by their children. 


“While I was in this state of mind, nearly dis- 


bravely and meet it as it comes.” 

“That will do for you, but for me that time is past. 
I was young once and liked the world, but now I 
hate it, and everybody in it. And as for that, they 
all bear me the same feeling, and I would not have it 
otherwise. No, no; I want things just as they are, 
just as they are.” 

Finding further conversation with the old woman 
would amount to nothing, as she had fallen into one 
of those strange moods that so often possessed her, 
Graythern and Woodsell questioned the wife of the 
former as to what had happened among their old 
friends and neighbors since their departure, aside 
from her own personal trials, while Dame Goldweight 
buried her face in her hands and continued her mo- 
tions to and fro upon her seat, apparently unaware 
that she was not the sole occupant of the hut. 


While this was going on within the abode of Dame 
Goldweight, there had been a listener to their conver- 
sation that they little thought of, imagining that they 
within the hut were all the human beings there were 
within a long distance. The fugitives had no fears 
that they could be traced from Charleston, as they 
had used the utmost caution in their movements; 
and had they known that every word they had spoken 
since their arrival at the hut had been heard by one 
listening with his ear applied to a crevice at the back 
of the cabin, they would not have felt so secure as 
they then did, and would have been more guarded in 
their conversation, if any took place, until he had 
been summarily dealt with, which would probably 
have been the case. 

While Woodsell and Graythern had been making 
their way through the forest, all unaware of the 
locality of the cabin and the whereabouts of the wife 
of the latter, another person was approaching it from 
a different direction. He, too, was unaware of its 
exact locality, but knew of its existence from a run- 
away slave whom he had encountered that morning, 
and whom he had questioned if he knew of the hid- 
ing-place of Dame Goldweight, threatening, if he did 
not give information, to return him to his master. 
This negro had assisted the old woman in the con- 
struction of her hut, and full of fear that if he did 
not divulge its localicy to the white man who had thus 
fallen upon him, he would make good his word and 
return him to servitude, he had given him such in- 
formation as to enable him to reach it, going with 
him a portion of the way, so that there could be no 
mistake. The negro expected he should be required 
to go the whole distance, but it appeared that the 
white man wished to be alone; for when he assured 
him that he was on the right track, he had been told 
that he was at liberty to depart, but that if he had 
given him false directions, it would fare ill with him 
if ever they met again. 

Gladly the negro parted company with the white 
man, and he was on the point of rapidly turning back 
whence he had come, when an idea seemed to strike 
him, and he remained in the same position where his 
companions had left him until the latter had disap- 
peared trom view; then he slowly followed, as if de- 
termined to know why it was that he visited the abode 





tracted, not knowing which way to turn, I heard a 
footstep outside the cabin. A great fear came over 
me that my enemy had returned. A moment later 
told me that this was not the case, as the footfall was 
not so heavy. 

“The door opened this time without a summons 
from without, and our friend here came in. At first 
I was startled at her appearance in the gloom, as I 
remembered the stories that were current respecting | 
her; and then it flashed into my mind that she could 
assist me to escape if she was so minded; so I tried to | 
banish the fear that her presence occasioned, but | 


This last was addressed to Mrs. Graythern, who, in | which was not like that which had filled my heart at 


the coming of William Harlow. 
“At first she did not see me in the gloom of the 





tenanted until I spoke, calling her by name. 


| house, and why it was I was there. 
| 


was bent upon my destruction. 








| army or not, Dame Goldweight has cared tenderly | foiled in his purposes, for a time at least; yet as an 


“\t did not require much pleading to enlist her in 


of the witch. 
The person who had thus extracted this information 
from the negro was a man apparently about thirty 
| years of age, dressed in the uniform of a Confederate 
captain. He was large and well made, and had it not 
been for a certain look that hovered around his mouth, 
| he would have been handsome. As it was, Captain 
William Harlow (for he it was who was making his 
| way towards the hiding-place of Dame Goldweight 
and the young wife she sheltered) was considered a 
| fine-looking man in the serv ice and in the ball-room, 
among the ladies of Dixie. 
After parting with the negro the way seemed long, 
and more than once he stopped, undetermined 
whether to proceed or not, fearing that the negro had 





apartment, and was not aware that her old home was | purposely misled him; but after some moments of 
Then 
knowing by their looks that they were suffering for | she saw me, and demanded what I wanted in her | edge of the clearing behind the cabin just as Wood- 
I told her my 

story from the beginning until the departure of my | 
unwelcome guest who had ieft just as she came; and | hut that he perceived. 
then I asked her to hide me if possible from him who | 


| hesitation, he kept on his way, and arrived at the 


sell and Graythern were approaching it from the op- 
posite direction, they being the first objects beside the 


| Until he had arrived at the age of manhood, he had 


been the companion of the two men who were ap- 
proaching, yet in their sailor garb he did not recognize 


from the cabin and was clasped in the arms of her 


to follow his movements and see what his object was 
in thus immediately leaving the hut after he had 
taken so much pains to find it. With this view he 
followed the hurrying feet of the captain, as with long 
strides he passed through the forest. 

The sun went down, and gloom and darkness came 
early to the inmates of Dame Goldweight’s hut. At 
the solicitation of his wife, Graythern determined to 
remain until morning before he resumed his way to- 
wards the coast, and after some persuasion on the 
part of both, Woodsell consented to stay, although it 


‘was with some misgivings that he did so, fearing that 


by some means those in pursuit of them might get 
upon their track. 

Silence had long brooded over the hut and its in- 
mates, when they were all aroused by a loud knock- 
ing at the door, and the next moment a loud voice 
exclaimed: 

** Open the door, or we will break it down.” 





WITCHES’ DANCE IN MACBETH. 
From the earliest times the stage seems to have 
taken up with the delusion that the witches are to be 
considered in the light of comic characters. Even in 
the present day this idea prevails to a certain extent. 
The witches of Davenant’s Macbeth were supported 
by the low comedians of the theatre; and Davenant 
had seen plays at the Globe and Blackfriars theatres 
before the civil wars, and probably only followed the 
practice of the old stage in this distribution of parts. 
The utmost license in the way of grimace and buf- 
foonery seems to have been permitted to the witches. 
They were dressed after the manner of the conven- 
tional witch, the Mother Bunch and the Mother 
Goose of the children’s books, in tall comical hats, 
with mufflers under their chins, high-heeled shoes, 
and scarlet kirtles, and they carried crossing-sweep- 
ers’ birch brooms in their hands. They were in the 
habit of performing in the course of the play certain 
comic dances, in which they leaped high in the air 
over their brooms, greatly to the delight of the galle- 
ries. Kemble suppressed this monstrous interpola- 
tion, and thereby incurred much popular disfavor. 
Provincial li , indeed, declined to submit to 
the elimination of their favorite dance. At Bristol, 
in 1803, there was quite a riot in the theatre, and the 
gallery refused to suffer the performances to be pro- 
ceeded with until the dance had been properly exe- 
cuted. From the most refined audiences of the Bath 
theatre better taste and more forbearanve might have 
been expected. But the result was the same. Kem- 
ble was not listened to until the witches had jumped 
over their brooms in the usual comic manner, and 
even ‘‘dlown to the year 1828,” says the historian of 
the Bath stage, ‘whenever Macbeth has been acted 
at Bath, it has been accompanied with an exhibition 
which would disgrace the lowest strollers in a barn; 
the dance has been attended with more applause than 
the finest scenes in the play, and that not merely 
from the gallery, but from the other parts of the 
house.” In 1828, however, Mr. Macready being the 
Macbeth, the manager was bold enough to omit the 
dance. He had taken the precaution, however, to 
have the preposterous performance duly rehearsed in 
case the demand tor it should be too powerful to be 
resisted. 








DOING THE RIGHT THING. 

A simple and sure conviction of our having done 
rightly is not only an attainable, but a necegsary seal 
and sign of our having so dene; and that the doing 
wellor rightly, and ill or wrongly, are both conditions 
of the whole being of each person, coming of a nature 
in him which affects all things that he may do, from 
the least to the greatest, according to the noble old 
phrase from the conquering rightness, of “ integrity,” 
“ whol »” or * whol ” So that when 
we do external things (that are our business) ill, it is 
a sign that internal, and, in fact, that all things are 
ill with us; and when we do external things well, it 
48a sign that internal, and all things, are well with 
us. And I believe there are two principal adversities 
to this wholesomeness of work, and to all else that 
issues out of wholeness of inner character, with which 
we have in these days specially to contend. The first 
is the variety of art round us, tempting us to thought- 





| 


my cause, and that night I came with her to this | them, not thinking that they were in the country; | less imitation; the second our own want of belief in 
| place that she now callshome. This happenedaweek and it was not until Mrs. Graythern rushed forth 
ago, and since that time I have not heard from Har- | 
low, and know not whether he has returned to the | husband, that the truth burst upon him that he was 


| the existence of a rule of right. 





The sunshine of lite is made up of very little beams, 








that are bright all the time. 
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Then, some day, 
I, as wooer, pefhaps might come 
To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra, 


The Berlin tribunal has cited Prince Felix of He 


prince’s four chateaux in Western Prussia have bec 
seized at the instance of his creditors. Visitors t 


roulette table when this prince was playing. Thy 
piles of gold which he would, with the utmost sany 
froid, place upon a dozen numbers out of the thirty 
six, were regarded with mingled awe and wonde: 
ment. 

King Theodorus, of Abyssinia, is described as a r: 
markable man in some respects. He has two son 
The elder is a vulgar Caliban, despised and hated | 
the king, who excludes him from all public dutic 
Once, however, he was employed to quell a petty 


the eyes of his victims. Having in a drunken fi 
spoken ill of the king, he was punished by impriso: 
ment in a stable with a number of asses. “ He w' 
make one of the family,” said Theodorus, when 
gave the order, 

Under Pompey’s pillar have been discovered acu! 
upon which has been deciphered the name of Seso 
tris II., the father of the great Sexsostris, mention 
in it; so that the pillar, now 1509 years old, rests « 
the fragments of a monument erected at least seve: 
teen centuries before the Christian era. 

The late Missouri convention vacated eight hu 
dred offices in the State. A St. Louis paper says, “ . 
will perhaps be fair to estimate the average applic 
tions for each office at ten. Eight thousand offic. 
seckers in one State!” 

Speech in the Illinois legislature :— Mr. Speak: : 
I think sheep is paramount to dogs, and our lay: 
hadn’t ought to be so that dogs can commit ravag: 
on sheep. Mr. Speaker, I represent sheep on th : 





floor. [Laughter, and cries of “That's s0.”] U 
where I live, sheep is more account than dogs; ar 
although you may tell me dogs is useful, still I s:: 
on the other hand, that sheep is usefuller. A) 
show me the man that represents dogs on this floo 
and that thinks that dogs is more important th: : 
sheep, and I will show you a man that is tantamou 
to a know-nothing. Mr. Speaker, I am through.” 


A legal reform is about to be carried out in Fran 
It is decided that the judges of assize shall we 
scarlet robes, ‘in order to spread more terror amo 
the audience!” 


A half-barrel of brewers’ yeast, weighing one hu). 
dred and fifty pounds, exploded at the office of t) 
American Express Company, in Milwaukee, Wi: 
recently. The barrel flew up to the ceiling, a heig) 
of fourteen feet, and then bounded back again dow, 
through the floor. The yeast flew around somewh.:. 
promiscuously. 

The Prince of Wales, it seems, did not lose hi 
watch at the Chertsey steeple-chases. The stat: 
ment is denied by the clerk of the race-course. 
appears that his informant alluded to the Prince KE: 
ward of Saxe-Weimar, who did have his wat. 
stolen, however. 

When Elias Howe first invented his improvemer 
to the sewing-machine, he took it to England, an 
worked in its development for a Mr. Thomas, wh 
paid him $15 a week. At this time bis family was i 
utter destitution. Now, the royalty from his pate: * 
yields him an income of $250,000 a year. 

One cent’s worth of stout wire, bent in the shape 
the letter U, is a very good protection against bur 
lars. Hang the curved part of the wire on the doo 
knob, and let the two extremities pass through t) 
bow of the key after the door is locked. Then t) 
burglars may rage in vain, unless they break ti 
door down. 

A musical festival of German singers is to tak 
place at Dresden next summer. No fewer tha 
16,000 are already announced, of whom 8000 will con 
from Saxony, and 3500 from Prussia. It is thoug), 
that 24,000 in all will attend. 

A great sensation has recently been produced j 
musical circles at Paris by a Polish guitar-playe 
named Sokolowski. This artist bas introduced son 
considerable improvements in the guitar, which bh 
has made an instrument capable of producing a grea 
variety of tnusical effects, and remarkable for its 
sonvrousness and COM pass. 











henlohe to appear and answer actions for debt. Th: 


Hombourg were in the habit of crowding round th. 


surrection, and sent his father a basket filled wit!: 


—S—S SS = = ips, he dete 

{Written tor The Flag of our Union.) for me and my children, and had it not been for her | oath escaped his lips, he determined the day was not The World in Miniature 4 1e would tr! 

OUT WITH THE TIDE. since their departure, and tears rose to the eyes of the | kind heart, I know not what would have become of | far distant when he would triumph. 4 ’ : ppeared wi 

young wife as she listened to the story of their hard- | me.” When they disappeared within the cabin, he made TO A LEARNED LADY t , as possible 

Aen ships and thought of the danger that now hung above “ Ha, ha! then you think a witch has got a heart. | his way as quickly as possible to a position where un- | clay, seer ‘ Nee g ‘ hear all th 

OY ae their heads more terrible than ever. Well, I am glad there is one who does; fur most peo- | observed he could hear all that passed within, and ere ye ; J bon cated : pe - ; win ied all tha 

With his children in his arms, and his wife close be- | ple think they were made without one. I’ve took | long he had learned all that had befallen the two pi At * a Siecien ‘aha .eir departu 

. a ape sastagenebersod -_ = in to the sh side him, and Woodsell and Dame Goldweight seated | care of your wife, Charles Graythern, but I may be- | Unionists since their departure from home, and also And your brow is like ‘the snew! vere now in 
Pl peg osacirsi eyes veda ‘naa near, he asked her how it was he had chanced to find | witch her yet. Aint you afraid of that?” the danger they were now in, and he at once saw that And the various things you know, oe i come for |! 
Bring back the hours of youth once more. her here, when he had heard that she was staying in| ‘No, good dame; but I thank you for what you | now the time had come for him to remove them for- Goodness knows! u, All tha 

° the old woman’s former home on the outskirts of a | have done for my family. If ever the time comes | ever from his path. All that he would have to do Awd the roeb-ah on Four Check ards Char 
O, childhood's hours, when glad young life forest not far from the spot where she had resided in | when I can repay you, you can rest assured I shall | was to hasten towards Charleston and reveal their And your algebra and Greek, ; . me of the s 
Flowed on as free as each great white wave, the days that were so full of happiness to them. do so.” hiding-place to some of the soldiers that were in pur- Perfect are. ' ; then his vi 
Ye have gone, mid the din of the world’s fierce strife, “For many days, Charles, after you left us, I ex-| ‘I don’t want anything. The world hates me and | suit of them, and then his victim would be wholly at | And that loving, lustrous eye ; iad hoped 1 
And your end is touching the quiet grave. pected every moment that mine would be the fate | hate the world. There we are even. I brought | his mercy, as he had hoped now to find her. Recognizes in the sky vas at once 
At dawn the waves are hushed—the foam that has been meted out to so many Union people of | your wife away because I hated Harlow. Once he His resolution was at once taken, and cautiously he | Every star, m the hut, | 
And fury are spent—out rolls the tide, the South. The next day after you went away, the | called me a beldame, a witeh, and threatened toshoot | made his way from the hut, and when the shelter of | You have pouting, piquant lips; ned, he set 
With a gentle sound, as if going home, rebels came and threatened me with death unless 1 | me, and for that I hate him rather more than I do | the forest was gained, he set off at a swift pace in a You can, doubtless, an eclipse ’ vuld strike | 
To the ocean's blue depths they peacefully glide. would reveal your hiding-place, as if I did not know | the rest of the world, without it’s one, without it’s | direction that would strike soonest the nearest thor- | Calculate. towards C 
that, to tell them in which direction they had gone. | one!” And the old woman rocked herself to and fro | oughfare that led towards Charleston. But for your cerulean hue, nk of a tre 

The wind that so fearfully blew last night The first I did not know, and the latter I would not | upon her seat. Behind the trunk of a tree the negro had watched I had certainly from you ‘ f Captain BH 
Has fallen away to a pensive moan, tell if they had murdered me, as more than once they “We all have to suffer wrongs in this world,” said | the movements of Captain Harlow, and when he saw Met my fate. ' . vom the hu 
No summer sephyr could Henke: ess — had threatened to do, and I told them were it not for | Woodsell, “and I and my friend have had our part of | him turn away from the hut without seeking to ob- if, by ‘an abvangement dual with its in 
Nor come over the sea with a gentler tone. my children, it was the greatest boon they could be- | them it would seem; still I doubt not that there is | tain an interview with its inmates, he knew not what I hth Adams mixed with Whewel, ’ dly withou 

The lamp burned brightly all night, I think, stow upon me. more in store for us. All we have to do is to bear up | to think; but hardly without a purpose he determined 
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e determined the day was not 
uld triumph. 
red within the cabin, he made 
ossible to a position where un- 
all that passed within, and ere 
Il that had befallen the two 
eparture from home, and also 
10w in, and he at once saw that 
e for him to remove them for- 
li that he would have to do 
Charleston and reveal their 
f the soldiers that were in pur- 
his victim would be wholly at 
oped now to find her. 
; once taken, and cautiously he 
» hut, and when the shelter of 
he set off at a swift pace in a 
trike soonest the nearest thor- 
irds Charleston. 
’a tree the negro had watched 
tain Harlow, and when he saw 
he hut without seeking to ob- 
its inmates, he knew not what 
ithout a purpose he determined 
ts and see what his object was 
eaving the hut after he had 
to find it. With this view he 
feet of the captain, as with long 
ugh the forest. 
, and gloom and darkness came 
f Dame Goldweight’s hut. At 
wife, Graythern determined to 
before he resumed his way to- 
after some persuasion on the 
l consented to stay, although it 
ings that he did so, fearing that 
in pursuit of them might get 








ded over the hut and its in- 
re all aroused by a loud knock- 
he next moment a loud voice 


we will break it down.” 
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ANCE IN MACBETH. 
imes the stage seems to have 
lusion that the witches are to be 
it of comic characters. Even in 
dea prevails to a certain extent. 
nant’s Macbeth were supported 
}of the theatre; and Davenant 
Globe and Blackfriars theatres 
and probably only followed the 
age in this distribution of parts. 
\the way of grimace and buf- 
» been permitted to the witches. 
ter the manner of the conven- 
other Bunch and the Mother 
1’s books, in tall comical hats, 
their chins, high-heeled shoes, 
nd they carried crossing-sweep- 
their hands. They were in the 
in the course of the play certain 
hich they leaped high in the air 
reatly to the delight of the galle- 
essed this monstrous interpola- 
curred much popular disfavor. 
s, indeed, declined to submit to 
heir favorite dance. At Bristol, 
1ite a riot in the theatre, and the 
affer the performances to be pro- 
e dance had been properly exe- 
ost refined audiences of the Bath 
und more forbearance might have 
; the result was the same. Kem- 
to until the witches had jumped 
» the usual comic manner, and 
year 1828,” says the historian of 
.enever Macbeth has been acted 
accompanied with an exhibition 
ce the lowest strollers in a barn; 
\ttended with more applause than 
the play, and that not merely 
ut from the other parts of the 
ywever, Mr. Macready being the 
ver was bold enough to omit the 
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‘HE RIGHT THING. 

e conviction of our having done 
an attainable, but a necessary seal 
ying so done; and that the doing 
ill or wrongly, are both conditions 
wl each person, coming of a nature 
's all things that he may do, from 
atest, according to the noble old 
iquering rightness, of “ integrity,” 
'wholesomeness.” So that when 
ags (that are our business) ill, it is 
l, and, in fact, that all things are 
1en we do external things well, it 
nal, and all things, are well with 
there are two principal adversities 
ess of work, and to all else that 
ness of inner character, with which 
ays specially to contend. The first 
t round us, tempting us to thought- 
» second our own want of belief in 
rule of right. 
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Che World in Miniature, 


TO A LEARNED LADY. 
Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
And your hose. 
And your brow is like the snow: 
And the various things you know, 
Goodness knows! 


And the rose-flush on your cheek, 
And your algebra and Greek, 
Perfect are. 
And that loving, lustrous eye 
Recognizes in the sky 
Every star. 
You have pouting, piquant lips; 
You can, doubtless, an eclipse 
Calculate. 
But for your cerulean hue, 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 


If, by an arrangement dual, 

I were Adams mixed with Whewell, 
Then, some day, 

I, as wooer, pethaps might come 

To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra. 


The Berlin tribunal has cited Prince Felix of Ho- 
henlohe to appear and answer actions for debt. The 
prince’s four chateaux in Western Prussia have been 
seized at the instance of his creditors. Visitors to 
Hombourg were in the habit of crowding round the 
roulette table when this prince was playing. The 
piles of gold which he would, with the utmost sang- 
froid, place upon a dozen numbers out of the thirty- 
six, were regarded with mingled awe and wonder- 
ment. 

King Theodorus, of Abyssinia, is described as a re- 
markable man in some respects. He has two sons, 
The elder is a vulgar Caliban, despised and hated by 
the king, who excludes him from all public duties. 
Once, however, he was employed to quell a petty in- 
surrection, and sent his father a basket filled with 
the eyes of his victims. Having in a drunken fit 
spoken ill of the king, he was punished by imprison- 
ment in a stable with a number of asses. “He will 
make one of the family,” said Theodorus, when he 
gave the order. 

Under Pompey’s pillar have been discovered a cube 
upon which has been deciphered the name of Sesos- 
tris II., the father of the great Sesostris, mentioned 
in it; so that the pillar, now 1509 years old, rests on 
the frag ts of a t erected at least seven- 
teen centuries before the Christian era. 

The late Missouri convention vacated eight hun- 
dred offices in the State. A St. Louis paper says, “It 
will perhaps be fair to estimate the average applica- 
tions for each office at ten. Eight thousand office- 
seckers in one State!” 





Speech in the Illinois legislature :—“‘ Mr. Speaker, 
I think sheep is paramount to dogs, and our laws 
hadn’t ought to be so that dogs can commit ravages 
on sheep. Mr. Speaker, I represent sheep on this 
floor. [Laughter, and cries of “That’s so.’’] Up 
where I live, sheep is more account than dogs; and 
although you may tell me dogs is useful, still I say, 
on the other hand, that sheep is usefuller. And 
show me the man that represents dogs on this floor, 
and that thinks that dogs is more important than 
sheep, and I will show you a man that is tantamount 
toa know-nothing. Mr. Speaker, I am through.” 


A legal reform is about to be carried out in France. 
It is decided that the judges of assize shall wear 
scarlet robes, “in order to spread more terror among 
the audience!” 


A half-barrel of brewers’ yeast, weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, exploded at the office of the 
American Express Company, in Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently. The barrel flew up to the ceiling, a height 
of fourteen feet, and then bounded back again down 
through the floor. The yeast flew around somewhat 
promiscuously. 

The Prince of Wales, it seems, did not lose his 
watch at the Chertsey steeple-chases. The state- 
ment is denied by the clerk of the race-course. It 
appears that his informant alluded to the Prince Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar, who did have his watch 
stolen, however. 

When Elias Howe first invented his improvement 
to the sewing-machine, he took it to England, and 
worked in its development for a Mr. Thomas, who 
paid him $15 a week. At this time his family was in 
utter destitution. Now, the royalty from his patent 
yields him an income of $250,000 a year. 

One cent’s worth of stout wire, bent in the shape of 
the letter U, is a very good protection against burg- 
lars. Hang the curved part of the wire on the dvor- 
knob, and let the two extremities pass through the 
bow of the key after the door is locked. Then the 
burglars may rage in vain, unless they break the 
door down. 

A musical festival of German singers is to take 
place at Dresden next summer. No fewer than 
16,000 are already announced, of whom 8000 will come 
from Saxony, and 3500 from Prussia. It is thought 
that 24,000 in all will attend. 


A great sensation has recently been produced in AY 


musical circles at Paris by a Polish guitar-player | 
named Sokolowski. This artist has introduced some | 
considerable improvements in the guitar, which he | 
has made an instrument capable of producing a great | 
variety of musical effects, and remarkable for its | 
sonoroushess and compass. 


Hluch im Bittle. 


St. Petersburg is troubled with the plague, or 
Black Death. 

Some of the papers contend that General Lee is not 
80 magnanimous as he might be. 

Thus far President Johnson has been most happy 
in all his speeches at receptions. 

President Johnson’s family consists of a wife and 
four children. 

At the Charlestown navy-yard eight men were 
killed and wounded by the explosion of a shell. 

Mosby the notorious guerrilla has surrendered 
himself and forces. 

It is computed that there are 500,000 drunkards 
in Great Britain. 

Another Philadelphia servant girl has realized a 
large fortune in oil. 

The Buffalonians are about to present their bishop 
with an elegantly furnished house. 

It is suggested that the humane societies should 
look after the suffering bounty brokers. 

A window to view the funeral procession in Wash- 
ington cost $25. 

Life-casts in plaster of Mr. Lincoln’s hand are for 
sale in New York. 

A subscription for Mr. Cobden’s family is raising 
in England. 

The Princess Imperial of Brazil and her husband, 
the Count d’Eu, are gallivanting about England. 

The Asiatic leprosy is raging in the Sandwich 
Islands at a fearful rate. 

Booth the assassin was not engaged to be married 
to Senator Hale’s daughter. 

Any quantity of people are testifying to Andrew 
Johnson’s sobriety and temperance. 

In parts of Maryland the citizens refuse to allow 
rebels to reside there. 

The president is bored by office-seekers and delega- 
tions. He has dropped both. 

A poor woman in New York committed suicide be- 
cause she was turned out of her lodgings. 

The motto of the asparagus—‘Cut and come 
again.” 

Victor Estephe won the billiard championship of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

The personal estate of the Duke of Northumber- 
land was sworn under £500,000. 

Eighteen thousand lashes were administered to 
British soldiers last year. 

One of the recent London failures was for four and 
a half millions! Big thing. 

Sheridan’s coat-of-arms hereafter will be five forks 
rampant. 

Four little children died in Connecticut from eating 
wild parsnips. 

The only way to bring down the price of meat is to 
use less of it. 

A wife’s advice is like the ballast that keeps the 
ship steady. 

In the stillest night the air is filled with sounds for 
the ear that is resolved to listen. 

Another weeping Madonna has been found at 
Milan. 

Parties in California propose to introduce paper 
making in China, where stock is cheap. 

An effort is being made to close the barber shops 
in Boston on Sunday. 

At Westminster, Maryland, a disloyal editor was 
killed by a mob. 

President Johnson has determined to make no 
more speeches. 

Richard Cobden’s first attempt to make a speech 
was a great failure. 

Passes are no longer required in order to visit 
Richmond. 

Governor Brown has called for all Georgians be- 
tween 16 and 60 to defend their State. 

Diamonds are thought to be the rocks upon which 
many people split. 

An insurrection among the slaves at Havana is 
apprehended. 

The wharves and docks of Mobile are represented 
to be in fine order. 

Some shrewd fellow says that, in these days, it isa 
good deal better to be clean than to be rich. 

There was a heavy frost at Toronto, Canada, re- 
cently, and hailstones. 

Navigation on the St. Lawrence is now fairly 
opened. 

Dr. Valentine Mott, the celebrated surgeon, lately 
died in New York. 





Che Houscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To choose Meats. 

Venison.—The choice of venison should be regu- 
lated by the appearance of the fat, which, when the 
venison is young, looks bright, thick, clear and close. 
It first changes toward the haunches. To ascertain 
whether it is sweet, run a knife into that part; if 
tainted, it will have a rank smell. 

Beef.—True, well-fed beef will exhibit an open grain 
of deep coral red, and the fat will appear of a healthy, 
oily smoothness, rather inclining to white than yel- 
low. The suet firm and white. Yellow fat is a test 
of meat of an inferior quality. Heifer beef is but 
little inferior to ox beef; the lean is of a closer grain, 
the red paler, and the fat whiter. 

Veal.—When you observe the kidney well sur- 
rounded with fat, you may be sure the meat is of 
good quality. The whitest is not the best veal. 
There is a vein in the shoulder very perceptible, and 
its color indicates the freshness of the meat; if a 
bright red or blue, it is recently killed; if any green 
or yellow spots are visible, it is stale. 

Pork.—In young pork the lean when pinched will 
break ; the thickness and toughness of the rind shows 
it to be old. In fresh pork the flesh is firm, smooth, 
a clear color, and the fat set. When stale, it looks 
clammy and flabby. Measly pork may be detected 
by the kernels in the fat; it should not be eaten. 

Lamb.—Lamb should be eaten very fresh. In the 
fore-quarter, the vein in the neck being any other 
color than blue, betrays it to be stale. In the hind- 
quarter, try the kidney with your nose; the faintness 
of its smell will prove it to be stale. 

Mutton.—The best is of a fine grain, a bright color, 
the fat firm and white. It is better for being full 
grown. 





Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Rose of Sharon. 

A common flowering shrub, and perfectly hardy 
north of Massachusetts. Being a late bloomer, it 
comes in well when there is a scarcity of other flow- 
ers, and the hollyhock shaped bloom, together with 
the regular handsome growing head, make it a de- 
sirable showy shrub of easy culture, growing readily 
from cuttings, and is frequently used for screens or 
hedges. There are many varieties, single and double, 
white, red, striped and pheasant-eye. 





Tree Peony. 

A low-growing shrub, blooming the last of May or 
early in June, and making a splendid show of large 
rose-colored, red, lilac and white flowers, from four 
to six, or even ten inches in diameter. When in full 
flower the stems can scarcely be seen for the profu- 
sion of bloom. Some of the varieties are single, oth- 
ersdouble. They are increased by suckers and layers. 





Upright Honeysuckle. 

The Tartarian is the more common sort, grows six 
to ten feet high, and blooms profusely in June. The 
flowers are followed by red berries, which also add to 
its ornamental qualities. It is entirely hardy, and of 
most easy culture. 

Japan Globe-flower. 

The shoots are deep green, three to four feet high, 
and covered in June and July with double yellow 
globular flowers. It frequently blooms into Septem- 
ber, is hardy, suckers freely, almost too much to be 
kept within bounds. 





Syringa, or Mock Orange. 

This is a strong-growing shrub, with clusters of 
light-colored, fragrant flowers, filling the air for quite 
a distance with agreeable perfume. Grows from six 
to ten feet high, and is entirely hardy, flowering in 
June and July. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 


extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Lie Dr. Miner, Mr. Horace Woodman 
to Miss Lizzie A. Re 

By Rev. ae Poote, Mr. Richard Codman to Miss Susan 

° mernen 





y he Huntington, Mr. Charles H. Joy to Miss 
Marie ls Mudge 

By Rey. Mr. MeCahill, Mr. S. M. Pritchard to Miss 
Lillie Mayer. 
t Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Peeny ae, P. F. Keany, 
of Wor York, to Miss Annie G. New 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Shackford, Mr. ‘Gharles 8. Ingalls 
to Miss Lucy R. Tapley. 


Deaths. 














In this city, Miss Sarah Brett, 57; Mr. Nathaniel Adams, 
7; Mr. Matthew Perkins, 43; Miss Roxanna Eaton, 64; 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Marshall, 3 a ‘Mrs. Maria W. Howard, 61; 
Miss Clara C. Bense, 19; Mrs. Deborah Brown, 46; Dr. 
Willian Edward Coale, Mrs. Mary B. Belknap, 66; 
Miss Stella A. Phillips, 17; M Nancy Pitman, 74. 
At Roxbury, Mr. ¢ ames P. Knowles, 28. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary H. Thompson, 67. 

At Newton Corner, Mrs. ‘Lydia J. Harrington, 36. 

At Salem, Mrs. Ruth M. Hill, 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Elizabeth A. W illis, 73. 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Lydia Dow, 29. 
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the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(GF The Union and FLae will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisHErs, 
Boston, Mass. 














THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itseY’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisneErs, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAkEWooD LEECH. 

ORPHA’'S soy i peat or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L, AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, ™ Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GE 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: a The " Myntertous 
Protector, By JoHNn B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Ol 
CAROLINE ORNE, 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Daxits Cos 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of R.A Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GreorGE L. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the raced By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The ‘a of Motcombe. A 

Tale of Hlish Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LizruTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDICK 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANus Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. 

me BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

. H. RoBINSON. 

=: sTORM CHILDREN: or, lewd oe 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Co 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ay Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

ag Gog FAIL: or, The A ig of the Border. 

A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The amihe and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MUR 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale. ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, ane Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


(GP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


The Mysteries of 
England. By Mrs. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: oF, The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: ng The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropins 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 4.— cit eg oy Mire geal Ged, The Tory 
and his League. By Sytvanus Cos 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The ‘Mabratta 

~ Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKF: or, The Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, = Camp, 

rpenes Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F 

ERRY 
No. 8. THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story bl Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
No. 9.—THE WOUD W Nt or, The Double 

Plot. By Sy_tvanus Coss, Jk 
No. 10.—BEN H ease or, The Children of Fate. 

By an LVANUS CoBs, 

No. 11.—THE aun PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: ie one Heir 

aad foe Usurper. By SyLvanus Cos 
No. 18.—THE WEST POINT Caner: or, The 

nares of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
>OORE 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Goopwix. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’'STALISMAN: or, The¥ oung 

Lion of Mount Hor. By Sylvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 
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(Written. for The Flag of our Union.] 
EIGHTEEN. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


O, purple, purple heliotrope, 

You have spoken false, as false can be! 
At this late day I sadly grope 

For the happiness you promised me. 


If I go down the weary years 

I have climbed for the joy I have thought beyond, 
I can show you a night I knelt by you, 

And you made me promises many and fond. 


You were crowded delicate, purple, and rank, 
And silvery clouds climbed up the sky, 

The rustling trees had a sound of showers, 
At sweet content hung the moon on high. 


Through the dusky watches the crickets sang, 
Chanting away the spell-bound hours, 

Ah, happy heart in the summer gloom,— 
I trusted, I trusted to you, O flowers! 


O, To-Night, you are great, and grand, and cold, 
Stately and beautiful, full of stars, 

Yet I hide my heart from your regal sight, 
Foritscries you've but drearisome duties and bars. 


Purple heliotrope, only you know 
How frank I was in a garden, green; 

Yet well I know that they never could be— 
The promises made when I was eighteen. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


ELEVENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM le WILLIAMS. 


THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE, 

“Boys and girls,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ I am going 
to tell you this evening about the seven wise men of 
Greece, or, as they were sometimes called, the ‘ seven 
sages.’ These men lived about six hundred years 
before the Christian era, yet so brightly did their 
‘light shine before men,’ that even at this remote pe- 
riod, we can see their good works, and follow to our 
advantage their wise counsel. The honor in which 
these men were held, can be inferred from the story 
that,.as some Cereans were fishing one day with a 
net, they were on the point of drawing it in, when 
some strangers from Miletus happened tocome along, 
and offered to buy the contents of the net unseen; it 
was sold to them, and on raising it, it was found to 
contain a golden tripod, which had been thrown over- 
board by Helen, when she sailed from Troy. The 
fishermen, when they saw how cheap they had sold 
this prize, were anxious to back out of the bargain, 
but the Miletians, of course, were satisfied with their 
trade, and not disposed to relinquish their treasure. 
The dispute extended to the different governments, 
and war was threatened; but the priestess of the 
temple of Apollo took the matter in hand, and de- 
cided that the tripod should be given to the wisest 
man. Strangely enough, the Coans were satisfied to 
have it sent to Thales, a native of the very country 
with which they were quarrelling. Thales very mod- 
estly declined it, and sent it to Bias; Bias, equally 
modest, passed it along, and so it came to all the 
seven, and then came to Thales the second time, who 
finally di 1 of it by ling it tothe Apollo Tem- 
ple at Delphi. 

Cleobulus, one of the seven sages, was the son of 
Evayoras, and a citizen of Lindus in Rhodes. He 
studied philosophy in Egypt, and was a man of high 
intellect. He was also distinguished for his personal 
beauty and superior strength. At one time he was 
ruler over the Lindians, and according to Plutarch, 
was a tyrant. He was very zealous in educating 
females, had schools established for them, and took 
great care that they should be thoroughly educated. 
His daughter Cleobuline was a young lady of great 
morality and intellect. The writings of Cleobulus 
were chiefly lyric poems, and riddles in verse. Among 
the maxims which are credited to him is this: ‘Do 
good to a friend to make him a better friend, and to 
an enemy to make him a friend.’ He died at the age 
of sixty. His daughter, inheriting the talents of her 
father, wrote many riddles; here is one of them: ‘A 
father has twelve children, each of whom has thirty | 
white sons and thirty black daughters, who are im- 
mortal, though they expire daily.’ ” 

‘* What is the answer to it?” asked Alice. 

“ Can’t you guess it?” said Mr. Johnson. 

“J think J can,” said Mary; “ the father is a year, 
and the twelve children are the twelve months; the 
thirty white sons are days, and the black daughters 
are nights.” 

“That is it, without doubt,” said Mr. Johnson. 
«6 Miss Cleobuline’s riddles were distingnished more 
for their poetry, than for their perplexity. 





in Priene, a city of Ionia. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but, unlike the lawyers of the present day, 
he would undertake no cause which was not on the 


fortunate. 


and offered for sale as slaves. 








«Another of the wise men was Bias, who was born | 


side of right and justice. He was born to great 
wealth, but lived very simply, and expended his for- 

tune in relieving the sufferings of the poor and un- | 
At one time he purchased a number of | zones. 
young women, who had been captured by pirates, | he being ninety when he died, occurred while witness- | 
He supported them at 

his own expense, until an opportunity occurred of | 
returning them to their friends. When Priene was | one more left,” remarked Helen, in a tone which had 
besieged, and all the people were busy in packing up | a shade of regret in it. 








their things to escape ‘fom the city, he was asked 
why he did not pack up, too. His answer has never 
been forgotten: ‘Omnia mea mecum porto.’ ‘I carry 
all my goods with me.’ Bias died at a great age, im- 
mediately after pleading the cause of a friend in 
court. When he finished, he sat down, much fa- 
tigued, and rested his head on the bosom of an affec- 
tionate grandson. The votes of the judges were 
taken, and declared in his favor. He heard the ver- 
dict, and immediately expired. 

“ Pittacus of Mitylene, whose wisdom entitled him 
toa prominent place among the sages, was son of 
Hyradius, and combined the talents of a soldier, 
statesman, philosopher and poet. He was thoroughly 
opposed to oppression and tyranny, and on this ac- 
count combined to overthrow Melanchus, a noted 
tyrant. Ina war between his countrymen and the 
Athenians, he killed Phrynou, the commander of the 
Athenians. He first entangled him in a net, and 
then stabbed him with a trident and dagger. For 
this service he was tendered high office and rewards, 
but he declined everything, except as much land as 
he could throw his spear over at one cast. History 
does not relate how much this was, but as he was re- 
markable for his great strength, it was probably 
quite a respectable patch. He did not keep even this 
small reward, but dedicated it to religious purposes. 
He was made ruler, and held the office ten years, 
during which time he made many good laws, one of 
which was, that crimes committed in a state of in- 
toxication, should be doubly punished. In personal 
appearance he was very ugly, which subjected him to 
a deal of ridicule among those of his opponents who 
were mean enough to laugh at aman for his personal 
defects. He died at about the age of seventy. His 
poetry was popular in his day, but very little of it is 
now extant. 

**Chilo, another of the distinguished seven, was a 
Spartan, and one of the Ephori, a council of magis- 
trates, who made laws, and ruled the people. Chilo 
was exceedingly upright and virtuous, winning the 
love and respect of his countrymen, and leaving a 
name unblemished. He caused the familiar words, 
‘ Know thyself,’ to be inscribed on the walls of the 
famous temple of Delphi—words as applicable to 
the men of the present day, as they were to the 
Spartans twenty-four centuries ago. Both Chilo and 
the temple have crumbled to dust, but that simple 
sentence will live forever, to remind men of their 
vauity and ignorance. He said there were three 
things extremely difficult for men to do—‘ to keep a 
secret, to make the best use of time, and to suffer an 
injury without murmuring.’ The death of this good 
man was caused by excess of joy at his son’s gaining 
the prize for boxing at the Olympic games. So up- 
right had he lived, that when he was dying, he said 
he could remember no act of his life which he regret- 
ted, except endeavoring to screen a friend from a 
punishment he deserved.” 

“IT guess there are not many fathers round here, 
that would die with joy if their sons should come off 
first best in a boxing-match,” said Nathan Pillsbury. 

**So I think,” replied Mr. Johnson; “ but in those 
days more importance was attached to athletic sports 
than now. The Spartans knew well that a vigorous, 
healthy body was essential to produce a correspond- 
ing mind. 

**T will now describe Periander of Corinth, a man 
who holds but an insecure seat among his sagacious 
contemporaries; some authors throw him out, and 
place Myson of Chenae in his place. Others  substi- 
tute Epimenides, whowas held in great esteem by the 
Athenians. 

“ Periander was the son of Cypselus. His reign 
was at first mild and pleasant, but fearing lest his 
power should be usurped, he sent a messenger to a 
neighboring tyrant, Thrasybulus of Miletus, and ask- 
ed him how to govern. Thrasybulus, not caring to 
commit himself by a verbal reply, took the messenger 
into a cornfield, and passing through the rows, he cut 
off those ears of corn which towered above the rest, 
and threw themaway. His meaning was understood, 
and communicated to Periander, who became a most 
oppressive ruler. If any man, from superior talent or 
| popularity, appeared too prominent, his life was for- 


all suppressed. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


passion he killed his wife, and finally died of grief, at 
the advanced age of eighty. He wrote a poem of two 


among the poets. 


highest place among the seven, was born at Miletus. 

He at an early age commenced the study of philoso- 
| phy and mathematics, perfecting himself in Egypt. 

He possessed great political sagacity, and having a 
taste for commercial pursuits, succeeded in acquiring 
great wealth. He was regarded as the founder of 
Greek philosophy, and advanced some very singular 
dogmas, one of which was, that everything is derived 
from water, ani finally returns to it. 
attention to astronomy, and was the first Greek who 
predicted a solar eclipse. 





| 


His death, which was occasioned by old age, 


ing the Olympic games.” 





feited ; clubs, social gatherings, public schools, were | 
At one time he invited a number of | 
women to a religious festival, and then had them | what he saw. Croesus opened all his treasures, but 
stripped of their finery and ornaments. When he | Solon was still silent. 
| rode out, a body-guard attended him, making a great | had beheld a happier man. 


“Thales, by some considered as worthy of the | 


He fixed the revolution of 
the sun at 365 days, and divided the heavens into five | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thousand verses, which entitled him to a position | 


| 


He gave much | 


“*T suppose you wish there had been seventy in- 
stead of seven sages, Helen,” said Mr. Johnson; 
“but as you say, there is only one more left, and that 
is the famous Solon. This celebrated. lawgiver was 
born on the island of Salamis, but afterwards lived in 
Athens, and commenced business as a merchant. At 
this time the Athenians had been wearied with a long 
war, which they had been waging against the Mega- 
rensians, for the possession of the island of Salamis. 
They at length passed a law that no one should advo- 
cate taking the island, either in public speeches or 
private conversations. This irritated Solon, who was 
not satistied at having the Athenians give up a con- 
test which he considered essential to the honor of the 
city; he therefore feigned insanity, and rushed into 
the street with a cap on, which none but sick men 
wore, and sang an elegy which he had composed. 
The people were aroused anew; the law was re- 
pealed, and Solon was made commander-in-chief 
of the Athenian army. Taking a friend with him, 
named Pisistratus, he sailed with his army for Colias. 
A pretended deserter was then sent to the Megaren- 
sians, to tell them if they wanted to seize a lot of 
Athenian women, to start as soon as possible for 
Colias. The bait took, and Solon, when he saw them 
coming, dressed up a lot of his smooth-faced young 
men in women’s clothes, beneath which were con- 
cealed weapons; they then danced and played by the 


| Seashore. The enemy landed, and, instead of making 
| an easy capture of the supposed damsels, they were 


overcome, or as you might say, ‘come over’ com- 
pletely. Then the Athenians took the ships, and 
took Salamis. 

* Solon was made ruler, and distinguished his reign 
by making acomplete revolution in their code of laws. 
He repealed the cruel and tyrannical laws of Draco, 
under which the people had been writhing—laws so 
severe that Solon said they should have been written 
in blood, not ink. Among other things, he annulled 
the mortgages which the rich held on the lands of the 
poor, and ordered the mortgage-marks to be removed, 
for the law obliged a mortgaged house or lot to be 
adorned with a badge. This law did not please the 
holders of mortgages, especially as three of Solon’s 
friends, named Conan, Clinias and Hipponicus, know- 
ing what Solon was about to do, went and borrowed 
money, and bought lands. When the law was issued, 
the mortgages were cancelled, and so they had the 
land, without being obliged to pay the money they 
had borrowed to buy it. In civil war, Solon would 
not allow any man to be neuter—he must take one 
side or the other. He also discouraged men from 
marrying for money, by forbidding dowries. A bride 
was only allowed to bring three suits of clothes, and 
an earthen bread-pan. It was against the law for 
any one to speak ill of dead men, or to revile the liv- 
ing in certain public places. He regulated the jour- 
neys of women; they could not go out of town with 
more than three dresses, or carry a trunk more than 
a cubit high, which is about eighteen inches. A 
great many gentlemen of our time would be pleased 
with such a law as this, especially when visiting a 
watering-place in summer. A great many of Solon’s 
laws were very nonsensical, while others were remark- 
ably wise and just. Not to encourage idleness, he 
would allow persons living only within a certain dis- 
tance to draw water from a well; all beyond that dis- 
tance must dig a well of their own. Here are some 
peculiar laws he made: ‘ Let him that puts out the 
eye of aman who has but one, lose both his own. 
Let him who refuses to maintain his father or his 
mother, be infamous. Let him who refuses to go to 
war, or behaves cowardly, be deprived from public 
office and public worship.’ 

‘All his laws were to continue in force for a hun- 
dred years, and were written on wooden tables, so 
contrived as to revolve in the boxes where they were 
kept. Having established these laws, he was greatly 
annoyed by persons calling to inquire about them, 
and asking explanations; so, to get rid of this fatigue, 
he decided to travel, first exacting an oath from his 
people that nothing should be changed during his 
absence. He visited Eyypt and Cyprus, and some 
authors say he called upon the rich King Croesus, who 
showed him all his ornaments and jewelry, expecting 
that Solon would be taken all aback at such grandeur ; 
but Solon stood unmoved, and did not even praise 


Croesus then asked him if he 
Solon replied, ‘ Yes; and 


display, with the intention to overawe the people, for | that man is Tellus, a plain but honest citizen of Ath- 
Periander, from his conduct, had cause to fear assas- | 
sination. He went on from bad to worse; in a fit of | being above the want of necessaries all his lite, died 


| ens, who left valuable children behind him; but who, 


gloriously, fighting for his country.’ Croesus was 
chagrined at Solon’s reply, for he considered wealth 
the only real happiness. 

“When Solon returned to Athens, he found things 
considerably mixed up. Dissensions had arisen 
among the people, and his old friend Pisistratus had 
usurped his place. He tried hard to regain his posi- 
tion, but it was useless; he was growing old, and his 
friends had forsaken him, so he went back to his 
house, and stood his weapons outside the door, say- 
ing, ‘I have done all in my power todefend my coun- 
try and its laws.’ However, Pisistratus and he be- 
came good friends, but Solon died in about two 
years after, and the story goes that his ashes were 
scattered over the island of Salamis, by his own or- 


| der. He compared laws to cobwebs—they caught the 


} 


“That makes six you have told us of; there is only | 


weak, but the strong broke through them. The 


Athenians held his memory in great respect, and | 


placed his statue in a public place. 

“So much for the seven wise men of Greece, whose 
talents and wisdom have rendered their names im- 
mortal; yet it is not at all improbable that as wise | 


“Now, Helen, befure we go, you may tell us who 
were the seven sages of Greece,” said Mr. Johnson, 

**Solon, Thales, Periander, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus 
and Chilo,” replied Helen. 


Bumors of the Day. 














A RATTISH TRICK. 


The world is ever prolific with artful inventions, 
calculated for the deception of the innocent and un- 
wary; and in no country does the evil prevail to a 
fulier extent than in the land of Yankees. This is a 
somewhat curious circumsiance, and the following 
instance in point, which occurred recently in Boston, 
shows off, toa certain degree, the success of those 
who pursue this course for a livelihood: 

A shabby-genteel looking individual stepped into a 
saloon, a few evenings ago, where was congregated a 
tolerable crowd of loungers, calling for a plate of 
stewed oysters. Boniface replied that he had none 
stewed, but if the gentleman would wait, he would 
soon prepare some. 

“Ono,” answered the individual, “I'll take ’em 
raw.” 

Accordingly the critters were placed upon a dish 
before him, and after coolly helping himself to about 
half a pound of crackers, and a like abundance of the 
seasoning ingredients, he proceeded to devour the 
oysters with a hearty gusto. Scarcely, however, had 
he commenced his onslaught, when a huge rat came 
bounding along the counter, kicking the vinegar from 
the plate in its passage, into the face of mine host, 
and bespattering the bosom of our hero with the 
same sour commodity. Away leaped the frightened 
little creature off the opposite end of the counter, 
effecting its egress through a back door, and away 
flew landlord and loafers in hot pursuit, leaving the 
unknown customer alone in the bar-room, to discuss 
the remainder of his crackers and oysters. But after 
a temporary absence, they returned, each one boast- 
ing of the proximity of the fugitive rat, but none 
claiming the honor of having actually harmed it. 

They had hardly seated themselves, before out 
rushed another large specimen of the rat family, from 
the same direction, and off rushed the assembled 
crowd again, determined not to be frustrated this 
time. But again they returned with dejected visages 
from a fruitless chase; when what was the conster- 
nation of Boniface to discover that his customer was 
among the missing! He had eloped—absquatulated 
—tetotally vamosed—leaving the chop-fallen land- 
lord minus his levy’s worth of oysters, and fifteen 
dollars in hard money taken from the till. 

Imagine tho ingenuity of the trick, reader—his 
chum outside had been letting rats in at the window. 





A “POKER” REMINISCENCE, 

What steamboat man or traveller of that day does 
not remember Charley Russell—a steamboat clerk 
then, a captain afterwards, and a clever fellow al- 
ways? Charley perpetrated a sell, in conjunction 
with a party of boys, regular blades. Charley met 
the celebrated Captain Marryatt, at the Gult House, 
and added immensely to the tourist’s stock, with an- 
ecdotes and high-volored stories of Western life, in- 
cluding steamboat explosions, murders, duels, and 
also ‘‘ how poker was played.” Charley consented to 
gratify Marryatt’s wish to see the game. ‘ You shall 
see to-night,” said Charley, and forthwith arranged 
his plan. The night came, and the wonder-seeking 
Englishman was ushered into the room where the 
“boys”? were got up in style for the occasion. Each 
had a pair of pistols and a bowie-knife in his belt, 
and piles of bank notes before him. Marryatt be- 
came alarmed, but pluckily stood his ground. The 
game commenced, the players in high spirits; money 
was lost by the thousands, and drinks and oaths, the 
necessary concomitants of poker, were plentiful. 
Then came the sell. Charley lost vast sums in a bet, 
the charge of foul play was made, and a fight com- 
menced ; bowie-knives flashed in the air, pistols were 
tired, the lights were extinguished, and the terrified 
Marryatt rushed from the room. The next day he 
saw Charley in the capacity of steambvat clerk. On 
his return to England, Marryatt published an account 
of this scene, and to illustrate the character of West- 
ern people, of whem be took Charlie Russell as a 
specimen, he said, “the next day I saw this young 
man clerking for a living, though he lost $30,000 the 
previous night.” Charley had lost it in Brandon 
money, worth something less than half a cent on a 
dollar, 








A CONSIDERATE JUDGE. 

Judge S— had a very wild son, named Bob, 
who was constantly on a spree, and upon being 
| brought up once tor drunkenness, the judge cried 

out: . 

“Is that our Bob?” 
| ** Yes sir,”’ replied the clerk. 

“Fine the rascal two dollars and costs; I’d make 
it ten dollars. if I didn’t know it would come out of 





| men are now living as ever walked the streets of | my own pocket.” 


o3537-_\ Yaw, * 

ancient Athens. Men are seldom appreciated, until 
they are dead, and then their memory and words are 
held up and admired by those who opposed them 
while living. Very likely, twenty or thirty centuries 
from now, men will read with delight of the seven 
wise men of America, and exclaim, ‘O that we had 
such men-among us now!’ But what seven they will 
be, who can tell?” 

“Tam surelI can’t,” said William, “I think it 
would be much easier to pick out seven foolish ones.” 
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MY BROTHER AND I. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW, 





break fast with her husbar 

and their youngest so 

when I entered, rather lat 
the breakfast-parlor. Is. 

by the bright flush on n 

brother’s face, that som 

thing which excited hi 
had just occurred. I loo 
ed toward my mother, 

learn if she were the caus 
but she sat nonchalant 
sipping coffee, and smili 
absently down into the cu 

My father was dividing 1. 

attention between his toa 

b and his paper. 

“Well, Roy,” said my mother to me, as I sat dov. 
by her side, “‘ you see by Randolph's face that I ha. 
had the misfortune to offend him; but, really, it w 
unintentional.” 

“ Never mind, mother,” said Randolph, with som 
thing like a smile; “you don’t know her, so, 
course, you are not to blame.” 

“ But I don’t exactly like her reputation,” plead, 
my mother; then to me, “I had the misfortune 
make that same remark before, with the same 1 
sult;” for Randolph’s face had instantly cloud 
again. 

“What is it?” I asked, beginning to be slight 
interested. 

‘Rather ask, who is she?” said my mother. “ 
would be a much more pertinent question, for nobo” 
knows—that is, none of our set.” 

“Our mother is pleased to speak in those terms 
Miss Molyneux,” said my brother,in shurt,sharp ton 

“ Molyneux,” I exclaimed, laying down knife a) 
fork, and pausing to recall the name. “It must ° 
the girl some of the fellows were talking about at t) 
club. As mother says, she is very interestingly u 
known. That young cub, Moor Lawton, bet fit 
pounds she was a French vivandiere, or someth!: 
equally delightful.” 

Randolph looked across to me, with flashing eyer 

“T’'ll take the first opportunity of horse-whippi 
that puppy!” he muttered, so that only 1 heard } 
words. 

I drew back with a slight shudder. 

“Pray don’t mistake me for Lawton,” I replied, ' 
the same tone; “ you look as if 1 were that unhap) 
man.” 

Randolph recovered his self-possession, and said, 
his usual voice: 

“You have only to see the lady, to be dispossear 
of all such ideas.” 

“ That is impossible,” remarked our mother, “ 
she is not admitted in our circles. But I am in e: 
nest about this, Randolph. Why do you defend t) 
girl so enthusiastically?” 

“ Because I admire her, and believe in her—she 
worthy of any honest man’s defence,” he replic 
emphatically. 

My mother had hitherto looked only slightly vex 
and somewhat amused; she now began to look an: 
ious, but said nothing more. My father sudder 
laid down his paper, and pushing back his cha 
asked: 

“ Who is it who is worthy every honest man’s « 
fence. I want to enroll myself in the list of defend: 
directly.” 

It was evident that he had not heard a word of 0 
conversation, until the last clause. Our mother re 
plied, softly: 

“Only Miss Molyneux, Mr. Rawdon.” 
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